Exe eptional 


Children 





Dates to 
Remember 


Dec. 8-10 
Dec. 10 
Dec. 11-12 
Dec. 19-20 
Dec. 26 
Dec. 28-30 
Dec. 29-31 
Jan. 2-31 
Jan. 6-8 
Jan, 23-27 
Jan. 25-28 
Jan. 26-30 


“National Conference on Fitness for Second- 
ary School Youth,” American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 
NEA, Washington, D. C. 


Human Rights Day 


National Social Welfare Assembly, New York 
City 

Biennial convention, College Band Directors 
National Association, Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference, NEA, University of Illinois, 
Urbana 


Annual joint meeting, Council for Excep- 
tional Children, NEA, and Section Q, 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 


NEA, New York City 


Speech Association of America and the Amer- 
ican Educational Theatre Association, Chicago, 
Illinois 


1959 
“March of Dimes” 


Association of American Colleges, Kansas City, 


Mo. 


Biennial convention, Eastern Division, Music 
Educators National Conference, NEA, Buffalo, 
DX. 


National School Boards Association, San Fran- 


cisco 


Reading Institute, Temple University, Phila- 
delphia 


Feb. 7-11 
Feb. 7-13 
Feb. 8-10 
Feb, 12-14 
Feb. 12-14 
Feb. 14-18 
Feb. 15-19 
Feb. 25-27 
Feb. 27- 
Mar. 29 
Feb. 28- 
Mar. 1-4 
Mar. 1-5 
Mar. 9-14 
Mar. 15-20 
Mar. 16-20 
Mar. 18-22 
Mar. 29- 
Apr. 13 
Mar. 30- 
Apr. 1 
Mar. 31- 
Apr. 4 
Apr. 7-11 
Nov. 15-18 
















National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, NEA, Philadelphia 


National Boy Scout Week 


Dedication of new NEA Building, Washington, 
Dx. 


American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, NEA, Chicago 


United Business Education Association, NEA, 
Chicago 
American Association of School Administra- 


tors, NEA, Atlantic City 


National Association of Student Councils (a 
division of National Association of Secondary 
School Principals), NEA, Williamsburg, Va. 


National Society for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness, Statler Hotel, New York City 


Easter Seal Appeal 


Department of Elementary School Principals, 
NEA, Los Angeles 


Association for Higher Education, NEA, Pick- 
Congress Hotel, Chicago 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum 


Development, NEA, Cincinnati, Ohio 


National Art 
New York City 


Education Association, NEA, 


Second national institute in general adult ed- 
ucation for state directors of public school 
adult educators, sponsored by the National 
Association of Public School Adult Educators, 
NEA, Harriman, N. Y. 


1959 National Health Forum and Annual Meet- 
ing of the National Health Council, Chicago 


National Association of Women Deans and 


Counselors, NEA, Cleveland 


for Childhood Education Inter- 


national, St. Louis, Missouri 


The Orthopsychiatric 
Sheraton Palace Hotel, San Francisco 


Association 


American Association, 


National Science Teachers Association, NEA, 
Atlantic City 


1959 CEC Events 


CEC Annual Spring International, Hotel 
Ambassador, Atlantic City, Co-sponsored 
by New Jersey Federation of Chapters of 
CEC 

CEC Fall Regional Conference, Sheraton- 
Biltmore, Providence, Rhode Island. Co- 
sponsored by Rhode Island State Chapter 
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Do you wish to provide more chal- 
lenging educational opportunities? 
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This CEC division is open to any 
CEC member 
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Guest Editorial 


1958 was the first full year of what is now being called “the Space 
Age.” These 12 months have been marked by unusual activity in Ameri- 
can education. 


During this first year of the Space Age public opinion passed through 
three fairly distinct phases. The first stage was one of mental turmoil, 
approaching panic, and hysteria in a few cases. There was a great deal 
of talk about “crash” programs but not much reflective thought. The 
successful launching of an American satellite, together with other reas. 
suring evidences that the American technology was not wholly and hope- 
lessly underdeveloped, brought to this period of panic a more reasonable 
sense of balance. The hearings of the Senate Committee under Senator 
Johnson contributed to the clarification of issues and to the establishment 
of a more rational point of view. 


The first phase of turmoil was followed by a second stage, a period 
that may be described briefly as the scapegoat era in American educa- 
tion. These months were marked by an irritated search for someone to 
blame for both the real and the imaginary deficiencies in American edu- 
cation and American life. This was the period when fingers were pointed 
in blame but few hands were lifted to help. Talk continued but stil] 
without much constructive action. This phase reached its climax with 
the publication in LIFE of a series of biased and bitter blasts at Ameri- 


can education and educators. 


Fortunately, we have now passed into a third stage where reflection 
and discussion are beginning to produce constructive action. Now that 
Congress has enacted the National Defense Education Act of 1958, the 
first big task of 1959 will be to secure appropriations up to the full 
amount authorized by this legislation. 


A second task is to develop and enact further legislation which will 
really meet the financial needs for school construction and_ teachers’ 
salaries. This responsibility will be faced not only by the new Congress 
but by most of the state legislatures, and by local fiscal and education 
officers. If each of these units accepts its share of the cost and the re. 
sponsibility, we can expect a still more adequate school system to be in 
operation a year from now. 


During this whole period the needs and interests of the exceptional 
child have had their continuing share of public attention. Essentially, 
however, once it is agreed that a high quality of education to serve all 
the people must be suitably adapted to the needs of each individual, the 
education of “exceptional” children is no different in principle from the 
education of “unexceptional” children. 


Perhaps never before in the nation’s history has so much thought and 
attention been given by the public to the defects, achievements, and 
needs of the American school system. This fact offers us all a great 
opportunity for professional unity and leadership to capitalize on this 
great upsurge in public interest in our schools. 


William &G. Carr 
Executive Secretary 


National Education Association 
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The SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST 


W: PSYCHOLOGISTS are committed to the idea 
that the practice of our profession and the 
advancement of our science shall go hand in hand. 
This commitment has become more determined as 
we have moved toward the doctorate as the symbol 
of basic training. School psychologists have a 
unique history in this regard. This was one of the 
earliest groups of applied psychologists for whom 
the word psychologist was written into job titles. At 
the same time the persons who a few decades ago 
received this title from boards of education were 
by-and-large trained at about the minimum level 
we would tolerate for a practitioner today. Many 
were at the bachelor’s degree level, well-equipped 
with one or two boxes of test equipment, little 
equipped for research. Their activities led to a 
very limited report—often a two-or-three-digit num- 
ber on a card. School psychology as we know it 
today emerged because of the restless professional 
curiosity of a sizable group of more than minimally 
trained persons who rated the title of school psy- 
chologist. The job of the school psychologist has 
evolved into its comprehensive meaning because of 
individuals who were bigger than their round of 
routines, because well-trained school psychologists 
had something to say about dynamics of personality, 
about child development, about learning, about so- 
cial psychology. 

The new conception of the school psychologist is 
that she, and less often he, should be a comprehen- 
sive person, competent to deal with many kinds of 
personal, social, and educational problems. This 
larger role has a bearing on the kinds of research 


e HAROLD SEASHORE is director of the Test Di- 
vision, The Psychological Corporation, 304 East 45th 
Street, New York City 17, N. Y. This paper was 
presented at a symposium of the American Psycho- 
logical Association, held earlier this year in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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and RESEARCH 


HAROLD SEASHORE 


which school psychologists undertake themselves 
and the projects to which they may contribute in 
cooperation with other investigators. 

My comments on the role of the school psycholo- 
gist in research consist of a series of points, but 
not a logical or comprehensive series. Some of 
these points arise from my observations as a visitor 
to a large number of school systems. When I visit 
a school system or a state office of education I come 
as a test specialist. This means I see many of the 
people who determine test usage in the system—the 
staff of the research department, the school psy- 
chologist, the special education staff, those in the 
guidance service, and the people who control the 
hiring of school personnel. My second source of 
observations about research by school psychologists 
is conference and correspondence with psychologists 
who are involved in research, especially measure- 
ment research, impinging on school problems. 


SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGISTS SHOULD ATTEMPT TO DE- 
VELOP AND PARTICIPATE IN MORE INTER-DEPARTMEN- 
TAL RESEARCH PROGRAMS. I am amazed at the num- 
ber of schools in which I find only minimal inter- 
departmental planning. There are schools in which 
researches on basic problems of individual differ- 
ences among children are conducted with no evi- 
dence that the school psychologists are involved. 
Somehow research departments seem to be divorced 
from services at the single pupil level. Research de- 
partments tend to concern themselves with large- 
scale surveys, such as city-wide achievement test- 
ing; school psychologists tend to work with chil- 
dren as problem cases. Yet, if research on the 
abilities, achievements, and adaptability of young- 
sters is to grow, school psychologists must escape 
this case orientation long enough to contribute to 
large scale research projects. School psychologists 
need to formulate research projects as case-based 
materials which will convince their administrators 
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that the psychologist deserves allocation of funds 
and staff for research projects. How to do this? 
There is no simple answer. It is clear that at least 
the chief school psychologist in a system needs to 
be sufficiently sophisticated in the ways of psycho- 
logical research to command a hearing. Clearly 
stated problems and plausible research designs usu- 
ally will get a hearing. 


WE CAN EXPECT A GREATER VARIETY OF RESEARCH 
AMONG SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGISTS THAN HAS EXISTED 
HERETOFORE. As the school psychologist has 
emerged from a person with limited duties to one 
who is broadly trained, it follows that versatility 
in research training and variety of interests have 
increased. Any field of child life is a legitimate 
field for their research. The term school psychology 
no longer denotes a field of psychology in terms of 
unique content; it is essentially a term which de- 
fines a place of work in which psychologists with 
many interests and competencies can function, both 
in service and in research. There will be clinical 
research, psychometric research, learning research, 
social psychology research, and others. This new 
diversity might seem to be adding confusion rather 
than clear dimensions to our field. We shall need 
to be tolerant of this variety of needs and interests. 
We shall need to refrain from saying, “That is not 
school psychology.” or “This is real school psychol- 
ogy.” We shall need, by good communications and 
occasional surveys of the field, to ask ourselves 
whether all varieties of potentially good research 
are securing a hearing before those who allot funds 
and time. For example, the excitement about re- 
search on the emotional concomitants of poor read- 
ing should not blind us to the persistent need for 
solid improvements in the measurement of reading 
skills and in the development of teaching techniques 
in remedial reading which are not just clinical 
hand-holding. Getting excited about the emotional 
components of poor reading should not blind us to 
the problems of psychometrics and learning theory 
which are involved. This tolerance for and insist- 
ence upon multiple approaches does not mean that 
every particular investigator can undertake re- 
searches on the whole face of the problem; rather 
we want to promote the idea that across our pro- 


fessional front we want a collection of related re- 
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searches which will assure better understanding 


and management of children. 


THERE IS NEED TO DEVELOP COOPERATIVE RESEARCH 
ON COMMON PROBLEMS ACROSS SCHOOL SYSTEMS, 
May I illustrate with one class of studies which 
cries out for cross-system cooperation. Even in 
large systems there are certain types of problem 
children which are so few in number that research 
on the problem area in that one system is incon- 
clusive. For example, consider research in the edu- 
cational and psychological diagnosis and training 
of the blind. Even a metropolitan city will not have 
enough cases to permit definitive studies. The total 
number of blind children may be in the hundreds, 
but when one is interested in say, preschool blind 
youngsters, even a big city has only a handful of 
cases. If school psychologists in a dozen cities 
could work out a common design for research. it 
would be possible to compile data in sufficient quan- 
tity to provide definitive answers to important hy- 
potheses. This is just one example of the need for 
shared, parallel programs of research, a need which 
is particularly acute for those of us who work with 
small and special clinical groups, but groups which 
are costly to educate and manage and which present 
serious social problems. 


THE ISOLATED RESEARCHER SOMETIMES CAN PAR- 
TICIPATE IN LARGER PROJECTS EITHER FORMALLY OR 
INFORMALLY. Sometimes semi-isolated psychologists 
tell me that they do not engage in research because 
they are too alone, that no work of theirs could 
relate to the major research trends of the time. The 
psychologist who really wants to engage in research 
has several ways in which he can become associated 
with major trends. First, he can listen to discus- 
sion and read the current literature so that when 
large projects are announced, he can volunteer his 
participation; he can “buy in,” so to speak, by do- 
ing a piece of the larger project. Second, even 
though a psychologist may not be able formally 
to join a major project, he can select a few ideas 
from the larger study which merit smaller scale 
elaboration. That is, as an independent he can in- 
sure relevance of his work by doing highly respect- 
able piece-meal work on some aspects of the larger 
project. For example, the controversy about the 
need for and effectiveness of so-called culture-fair 
tests can generate many clean but local projects at 
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almost any grade level. Third, a psychologist may 
not have enough data in one year to yield sound 
conclusions. If the problem is vital, he can set up 
a five-year cumulative study to attain his needed 
data; but, he must have a good experimental design 
so that his data will be gathered in a well-defined, 
usable form. 


These first four points have to do with attitudes 
toward research and general planning. Let me now 
First, an old field of re- 
search calling for new emphasis; second, a comment 


propose a few specifics. 


on our competence; and third, a plan for getting 
more help. 
e 


THERE IS AN INCREASED OPPORTUNITY IN SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS FOR RESEARCH ON THE EDUCATIONAL AND 
SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE MENTALLY RETARDED. 
Years ago, school psychologists were called in to 
examine the children suspected of mental deficiency. 
A considerable number were sent out of the com- 
munity; in theory those with IQ’s under about 70- 
75 were to be excluded from public schools. The 
school psychologist participated in the program- 
ming of education for the dull normals retained in 
the school. Today social philosophy, educational 
viewpoints, and public laws have changed. The local 
school is expected to retain in the community sys- 
tem many children who a decade or more ago would 
not have been accepted as pupils. 

For years we have looked to the researchers in 
the institutions for the mentally defective for an- 
swers to psychological problems of diagnosis, prog- 
nosis, and methods of teaching the retarded. Now 
with most of the group classified as morons in our 
schools, although with new labels to be sure, school 
psychologists have a primary responsibility to initi- 
ate and direct researches aimed at better manage- 
ment of these school populations which demand 
something different from the usual methods and 
content of education. Institutional psychologists so 
often have been involved in the legal aspects of 
commitment and custody that the educational prob- 
lems have had a secondary place. We are much too 
ill-informed on the ways to teach, what to teach, 
and what progress to expect. It may well be that 
the medico-psychological researches in mental de- 
ficiency will remain concentrated in institutions, but 
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the psycho-educational load is clearly on the public 
schools. Not only. does the enlarged opportunity 
and responsibility for research embrace the stand- 
ard problems of mental measurement and educa- 
tional content and methods, but also spreads out 
into the whole realm of child development, parental 
education, social psychology, and new demands for 
vocational training. 

The problem of the mentally retarded is our im- 


mediate one; we cannot avoid it. 


THE NEXT POINT I WANT TO DISCUSS IS A REALLY 
DOWN-TO-EARTH ONE. IT REFERS TO WHAT ONE 
MIGHT CALL “RESEARCH HOUSEKEEPING.” Enmeshed 
as we are in our daily services as psychologists, we 
are not always aware of the requirements of data 
recording and related documentation. No matter 
how good a research idea is nor how well the idea 
has been translated into a design, the research 
project can still fail because of poor housekeeping, 
because of poor self-discipline and poor supervision 
of helpers on matters of collecting, recording, stor- 
ing, and manipulating data. As a test publisher I 
see this happening much too often. Someone has a 
fine idea for a project, one in which my colleagues 
and I are interested. The psychologist who has the 
data is quite enthusiastic about “working up” the 
data. Then we probe a bit into the files of raw data. 
What was thought to be a couple of hundred cases 
in some desired category shrinks to a very small 
sample. Data are incomplete—age, sex, year, etc., 
are missing. Scores are recorded in different and 
untranslatable ways, such as in percentile ranks with 
no assurance as to what table of norms was used. 
Some WISC IQ’s may be based on full testing, some 
on this short form, others on that. A sample is 
alleged to be a true cross-section of kindergarten 
pupils, but on pressing the point we find that a 
group of suspected slow children, now not identifi- 
able, has been mixed in. Sometimes the confusion 
arises because the cases when originally recorded 
were recorded in sufficient detail for administrative 
decisions and the idea of probing the files for a 
research comes later—too late to force more syste- 
matic recording of what is needed. But even in 
batches of data collected for a research purpose, 
the inadequacy of research recording is all too 
apparent. 

The cure resides only in us. We must, first of all, 
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be good planners so that we anticipate what is need- 
ed for a research to be meaningful and controlled. 
Second, we must be good clerks. It is understand- 
able that we would rather be psychologists than 
clerks. But we have no right to claim any research 
competence unless we ourselves are alert to the 
clerical problem to the extent that we plan for 
clerical controls. We must be willing to supervise 
the clerical functions at a high level of responsi- 
bility. A good motto is: Don’t trust anyone! Set 
up a good data control plan, supervise it. We our- 
selves must be super clerks in those aspects of origi- 
nal data gathering which is our own immediate 
responsibility; as an illustration, completing the 
first page of the WISC Record Form is a clerical 
task for which the psychologist is personally respon- 
sible. Time does not permit me to relate a few 
dozen examples of research gone awry because of 
poor “research housekeeping” but I do not apolo- 
gize for having devoted so much time to a matter 
which, I am afraid, too many of us think below our 
level of concern. 

I do not want to end on this sour note of criticism 
of our own workmanship. Let me conclude with a 


positive idea. 


IT IS POSSIBLE TO EXTEND OUR RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 
BY HARNESSING THE SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGISTS AND 
THE UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS INTO COOPERATIVE 
TEAMS. In clinical psychology, since the mid-forties, 
we have seen a great development of the idea that 
the budding clinician should receive a considerable 
part of his training as an interne in a clinical set- 
ting, usually a hospital or major multi-discipline 
out-patient clinic. Interestingly enough, a large pro- 
portion of the doctoral dissertations of the recent 
group of clinical psychologists have come out of the 
same interne settings. Service training and research 
training can be closely intermeshed. 

While it is true that many graduate students in 
the past have been able to conduct master’s and 
doctoral studies in public school settings, it appears 
to me that we need to encourage more intimate and 
extensive cooperation between universities and the 
practicing school psychologists not only for interne- 
ships but also for research projects. If I were in a 
school, even a one-psychologist school, I would seek 
out opportunities for graduate students to help me 


extend my research interests; I would ask my school 
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administrators to authorize a series of coordinated 
research projects on a reciprocal basis with a gradu- 
ate department so that the interests of both the 
school and the university would be served. Some of 
the researches would be small, others would be 
pieces of a larger whole, still others could be fairly 
substantial. While interneships and conducting re- 
search projects should not be confused, there is 
sufficient common ground to warrant much over- 
lapping of persons in both types of experiences. 


Summary 


Among all the ideas on research which might 
have been discussed, I have presented seven: 


1. We need to improve inter-departmental co- 
operation on research in school systems. 

2. We can expect a greater variety of research 
by school psychologists. 

3. Certain kinds of research call for coopera- 
tive projects across several school systems. 

4. Even the semi-isolated psychologist has op- 
portunities for research. 

5. The field of mental retardation has assumed 
a new priority for school psychologists. 

6. Competent research requires good “re- 

search housekeeping.” 


We can increase our research output and 


effectiveness by more adequate liaison with 
graduate departments of education and 


psychology. 
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Some Cultural and Social Considerations 


for 


PRIVATE HEALTH ORGANIZATIONS 


Present-day emphasis on total or community-wide 
programs for exceptional children, as well as on the 
goal of the “team” approach, suggests that educators 
cannot afford to ignore the unique role and function 
of other community services. The following article is 
presented with the hope that it will increase our 
understanding of the development, practices, goals, 
and characteristics of one important community re- 


source—the private health organization.—eD. 


He organizations, both private and public, 
are commonly associated in the public mind 
with disease, pain, and infirmity, and against these 
enemies they have waged and are waging many 
important crusades. But they are now turning in- 
creasingly to those provinces that deal with health 
in its literal meaning—physical and mental well- 
being. This is a somewhat different and perhaps an 
even more exciting challenge than that of disease. 

In what ways can the health organizations help to 
bring about these ideal requirements? 

Of the many ways of approaching this question, 
I want to single out and examine one of great im- 
portance, namely, how we can get to know our 
organizational and cultural selves? 

To see what changes in purpose, decision making, 
and action are required as the emphasis shifts from 
disease to health, let us first look within private 
health organizations. A brief review of their devel- 
opment may be useful. The initial phase of the pro- 
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gram of a health organization can be broadly char- 
acterized in a number of ways. It comes into being 
in order to champion certain people whose needs 
have been hitherto unrecognized and therefore un- 
met. The initial membership of such an organization 
speaks for a kind, or kinds, of exceptional children 
or adults who are unorganized and often discrimi- 
nated against by society through laws and practices 
based on prejudice, stereotype, and misinformation. 
At first individuals speak out, later they form into 
groups, and then finally they organize, to obtain a 
“fair deal” for the children, youth, or adults about 
whom they are concerned. This initial membership 
seeks in an organized way to persuade society to 
make available and to apply existing knowledge and 
service to aid the exceptional person, and in addi- 
tion, to right wrongs perpetrated by society on the 
exceptional person. The original objectives of health 
organizations are clear, dramatic, and crusading. 
The alleviation and cure of disease, and the meeting 
of the urgent needs of those who cannot be cured 
become the initial focus of interest. Early leaders 
of national health organizations need courage, mili- 
tancy, and the ability to attract respect, attention, 
and followers. They are intensively and emotionally 
involved in a socially significant and meaningful 
cause. 

As health organizations grow and make progress, 
a number of changes may occur. Because of growth 
in size and complexity, a professional staff is em- 
ployed and this staff assumes many of the functions 
of leadership. The membership of the organization 
—that is, the people the organization is dedicated 
to serve and the parents and others who become 
members fo assist the organization achieve its goals 
—grows. Whereas initially the founding members 








shared many common characteristics, the member- 
ship now becomes much more heterogeneous in its 
values, intelligence, background, articulateness, and 
willingness and ability to take responsibility. This 
makes it increasingly difficult to know their needs. 

Because its initial focus is disease and infirmity, 
the health organization first seeks the services of 
physicians in order to apply what knowledge they 
possess and to gain further knowledge of treatment 
and prevention through medical research. The rai- 
son détre is the exceptional child or adult and what 
can be done to help him as an individual. Treat- 
ment and services are developed in institutional set- 
tings which are administered by medical authorities 
or strongly influenced by medical and _ hospital 
traditions. 

As individuals we become what we are in large 
part because of the life experiences to which we are 
exposed. As we grow older, we become less flexible, 
more set in our ways; to change our way of life 
and acquire new skills is difficult and requires a 
great effort. In somewhat the same way, it is diffi- 
cult for organizations to remain flexible as they 
grow older and more stable. And yet the change in 
focus makes maintenance of flexibility essential. 

As health organizations turn increasingly to the 
goal of health in its full sense, what are some of 
the problems and challenges they must meet and 
what changes will these demand? 

First, how can they determine the less obvious 
but equally important needs of the exceptional child 
or adults, if, in the words of the World Health 
Organization, he is to acquire the ability to live 
harmoniously in a changing total environment? The 
original health 
emerged to meet the needs the founders felt or per- 


purposes of the organizations 
ceived. Later, these purposes were modified by the 
information gathered within the hospitals, clinics, 
rehabilitation centers, and other institutions set up 
to meet these needs and predominantly the physical 
needs and the restoration of the exceptional person. 
We are learning that treatment in the hospital and 
the rehabilitation center is not enough to enable 
the exceptional child to use his potential assets and 
to live harmoniously in a changing total environ- 
ment. What happens to the child in his day-to-day 
the expec- 





home-life is also of crucial importance 
tations; knowledge, and wisdom of the parents in 
bringing up their child; the way the neighbors be- 
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have toward the exceptional child and his family; 
and the degree to which they react to the exception- 
ality or to the child, which he is, first and foremost. 
The same is true in the wider community, the 
church, the schools, and the clubs. It is in the home 
and community setting, where opportunities are 
given or withheld, that the exceptional child devel- 
ops his intellectual, social, and physical skills. 


Preserving Flexibility 


There is little relationship between the functional 
limitations that a physical, mental, or emotional im- 
pairment places on a child and the limitations so- 
ciety imposes on him. Perhaps the most dramatic 
example of this is a child with a facial disfigure- 
ment who has no functional impairment but yet is 
rebuffed and rejected by so many whom he meets 
that he may become socially and emotionally dis- 
figured for life whether or not the disfigurement is 
removed by plastic surgery. What can the private 
health agency do to develop more constructive 
values in our society toward people with disabilities? 

Perhaps one of the most difficult and insidious 
problems is that of the relationship between the 
exceptional child and his parents, because they, as 
members of our society, assimilate and share to 
some extent the values, prejudices, and stereotypes 
they seek to fight. Prejudices and stereotypes, if 
widely enough believed and acted on, can create a 
self-fulfilling prophecy. For instance, if enough peo- 
ple believe that severely handicapped youths are 
unemployable, they will not be employed. We then 
make surveys and find that our belief is borne out 
by the fact that the severely handicapped are not 
employed. To break down this vicious circle re- 
quires vast and courageous effort. 

The parents of a youth who is severely handi- 
capped not only have to overcome the employer’s 
reluctance to hire him, but also, because they share 
in part the generally held values of our society, they 
will have doubts about the boy’s ability to work. 
National health agencies have provided aggressive 
leadership in this. 

To meet adequately these and many other prob- 
lems still unrecognized, the health organizations 
need an accumulation of knowledge not now avail- 
able. They need new skills, new approaches, and a 
new understanding of our society. These complex 
problems are difficult for leaders of our health 
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organizations to communicate to their membership 
and to many of the professionals upon which health 
organizations now depend for services. In all or- 
ganizations there is a danger that the leaders and 
policy-makers get insulated from the people they 
serve by advisors and professional staff who have 
a professional frame of reference which does not 
encompass the full range of the needs of the mem- 
bership. This may be the function of size and or- 
ganizational complexity. In the health organiza- 
tions, the information the policy-makers receive may 
be biased in the direction of disease and not of 
health. Consequently keeping open communication 
channels with the full range of membership, remain- 
ing sensitive to their needs, identifying and using 
those skills most appropriate to meet these needs, 
and tapping resources in the community that may 
help the exceptional person constitute some of the 
essential skills of leadership, both lay and profes- 
sional. 

We are a doing society, and we expect and re- 
spect action. As a consequence, leaders, both at the 
national and the local levels, are often under great 
pressure to act. This has great advantages, but it 
also creates pressures that make it difficult for lead- 
ers to assess the problem sufficiently before acting; 
it also makes it difficult to use and build up existing 
resources because the leaders may have insufficient 
time to survey these and the available personnel and 
to work out ways of using them. Instead, because 
of pressure. the leaders superimpose new services. 
This in time leads to a proliferation and fractioniz- 
ing of services into an unwieldly array. The more 
elaborate the structure of services grows, the more 
difficult it becomes to remain flexible and sensitive 
to unmet needs. Owing to this complexity, it be- 
comes increasingly difficult for the membership to 
find and gain access to the services which may meet 
their needs. 

We have been pointing up some of the character- 
istics of social organization, its growth and mainte- 
nance of flexibility, because only through being 
aware of our organizational selves can we prevent 
them from becoming severe obstacles to our goals. 


The Relationships between 
Private Health Organizations 


The task of administering a health organization 
is time-consuming and challenging. Its complexity 
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makes it difficult for leaders and policy-makers, at 
either the national or the local level, to be con- 
cerned about cooperation and coordination among 
health agencies. This difficulty is increased by the 
competition among the organizations for financial 
support. Yet the more that health organizations 
turn to the goal of physical and mental well-being, 
the more there will be a need for cooperation, co- 
ordination, and integration of existing agencies. 
There are now few communities where parents of 
exceptional children know, or can easily find out, 
how to locate services they need. In fact, in some 
localities the array of services has become so com- 
plex that even professionals in the health field do 
not always know where to turn. There is an impor- 
tant need for the development of a better liaison 
between the providers of health services and those 
who seek these services. This need is now only 
partly being met by doctors, social workers, and 
representatives of private and public health agen- 
cies. The importance of this liaison function in- 
creases as we move toward meeting our responsi- 
bilities for health in the full sense of this term. 
Only through coordination and far-sighted coopera- 
tive planning among health agencies can we assure 
that health services will remain both flexible and 
effective. A prerequisite for adequately performing 
this liaison role is time to identify, gain, and main- 
tain firsthand knowledge of the nature and range of 
services available by following up to assess their 
effectiveness. A person in such a liaison role is thus 
in a strategic position to determine needed and un- 
available services and to communicate with and 
bring together those responsible in the community 
for overall planning. 

It is almost inevitable that the needs of some ex- 
ceptional children and their parents will be unmet 
because they fall into the spaces left by the “Topsy”’- 
like growth of our health organizations. One way 
to remain sensitive to these gaps is to adopt the 
viewpoint and learn from the experience of parents 
to determine where they have been unsuccessful in 
their search for help. Another method is to learn 
from the ingenious ways that have been discovered 
for adapting available resources to fill the gaps in 
service. One state rehabilitation center, for exam- 
ple, releases time for one of its teachers to go to 
visit children who have been at the center and have 
returned to their community schools. From these 
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visits she can help the child’s own teacher with 
problems that may be encountered. The center 
teacher may also learn from observation in numer- 
ous schools how effective the rehabilitation center 
program has been and thus modify it on the basis 
of her follow-up. A “treatment-and-services” com- 
mittee may work under the aegis of a community 
council to make a continuing assessment of the 
needs of children who are exceptional and of how 
these needs are being and might be met. 

To explore these innovations or nascent prac- 
tices, it is useful to look at some of the smaller 
communities where lack of funds, lack of personnel, 
and greater sensitivity to local needs have produced 
little recognized but important new health services. 
We tend to look for guidance only at the nationally 
famous centers of health services. Yet they are for 
the most part showing, as the penalty of fame, a 
very natural tendency to rigidity those patterns 
which made them famous because they are expected 
to continue exhibiting the famous pattern. This ex- 
pectation limits their degree of freedom or flexi- 


bility. 


Relationships between Private 
and Public Health Agencies 


Recently we edited a roundtable discussion which 
dealt with widely held practices, customs, and values 
in the United States which influence our behavior 
toward persons with disabilities. Having noted the 
increased activity of government in the health field, 
‘the reporter stated the feeling of the group in the 
following way: 

. much is and should be left to individual choice, 

to the privacy of home and the freedom of geographic 

mobility, to committees, commissions, agencies, and 

institutions outside the framework of government. 

Whatever this multiplicity of services loses in effi- 

ciency it more than compensates for in individual 

integrity and community concern.” 

This obliquely implies that government health or- 
ganizations may lack individual integrity and com- 
munity concern. Members of private health organi- 
zations sometimes speak with pride of their com- 
plete independence from government financial or 
professional aid, for there still exists some suspicion 
and distrust of government influence in the health 
field. There is a danger that this suspicion, because 
it is deeply held and not fully examined, may retard 
productive and mutually beneficial cooperation be- 
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tween private and public health organizations. In 
research, the National Institutes of Health have de- 
veloped a complex pattern of cooperative enter- 
prises, using government and private resources and 
personnel. At the local level, private and public 
agencies can together provide facilities that neither 
can provide alone. Because the private health or- 
ganization has less widespread accountability for its 
actions than the public agency, it can better afford 
to gamble in new ventures. Often joint enterprises 
enable both parties ingeniously to circumvent each 
other’s bureaucratic restrictions. Active interest by 
a private health organization and an opportunity 
for joint enterprises can greatly enhance the morale 
and motivation of the civil servant. The private 
health organization can in a joint enterprise over- 
come some of the limitations that can beset public 
organizations. There are also cases in which the 
public health officials can give the same kind of 
support of private health agency personnel, but 
these are less often recognized. 

Perhaps another fear that holds back the private 
health organization from working more closely with 
the public health agency is its fear of having its 
role usurped by government. It is interesting, how- 
ever, that in Great Britain, even with nationalized 
health services, the private health agency still plays 
an important and complementary role. 


Summary 


The purpose of this paper has been to illustrate 
how some of the widely held values in our society 
and some of the factors intrinsic in social organiza- 
tions may effect the goals and functions of health 
organizations. The pursuit of this inquiry increases 
in importance as our emphasis moves more toward 
the goal of physical, social, and emotional well- 
being rather than toward disease. Research must 
play a large role in fullfilling the part once played 
by Cassius when he said, “And since you cannot 
see yourself as well as by reflection, I, your glass 
will modestly discover to yourself that of yourself 


which you yet know not of.” 
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The MILL-ELLIOTT ACT 
and SPECIAL EDUCATION 


CEC members have long recognized 
the importance of working for effective 
legislation in behalf of children. While 
much of our legal concern relates to the 
education of exceptional children, the 
CEC, through its legislative committee. 
cooperates with the NEA and other 
agencies in its support of legal provi- 
sions which affect all children. In the 
following article, Mr. Sasscer alerts us 
to the interesting as well as challenging 
potentials inherent in the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958. Readers 
wishing further information on this 
Act should write directly to the U. S. 
Office of Education —Ed. 


N THE last several years, the federal government 
has taken an increased interest in the problem 
of educating certain kinds of exceptional children. 
Much of this concern has centered on the education 
of mentally retarded children. A special appro- 
priation to the Office of Education and, most recent- 
ly of all, a training grant program under Public 
Law 85-926 (for which no appropriation has yet 
been made) were both designed for this one cate- 
gory of exceptional children. While this empha- 
sis on education of the mentally retarded is under- 
standable it is nevertheless a mixed blessing, since 
too many members of Congress have come to 
think of education for exceptional children as a 
euphemism for education of the mentally retard- 
ed. Fortunately, the broader concept of educa- 
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tion for exceptional children has champions among 
a number of Senators and Congressmen who have 
indicated their interest in sponsoring bills to encour- 
age research and teacher training in all areas of 
special education. 

Meanwhile, teachers of exceptional children and 
persons preparing to enter the special education 
field should explore fully the potentialities of the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958. Techni- 
cally this act is known as Public Law 85-864, but 
it is also known as the Hill-Elliott Act because its 
chief sponsors were two Alabama Democrats, Sena- 
tor Lister Hill and Representative Carl Elliott. The 
new law is an interesting combination of programs 
that will have a profound effect on all areas of edu- 
cation and on programs which are intended to 
strengthen certain specific areas of educational de- 
ficiency. Public Law 85-864 is intended to be a 
temporary and emergency measure linking defense 
and education needs. However, it bears all the marks 
of an education charter as historic in its implica- 
tions as the Morrill Land-Grant College Act of 1862. 

Whether or not the potential of the Hill-Elliott 
Act is realized will depend first of all on the willing- 
ness of Congress to appropriate the funds necessary 
to sustain the programs it authorized; secondly, on 
the effectiveness with which the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation administers these programs; and finally, on 
the willingness of state and local school systems and 
of higher institutions to take advantage of the pro- 
visions of the Act. In the long run, this willingness 
may be the most important consideration; for Con- 
gress will certainly not appropriate funds for pro- 
grams nobody wants to use; and the Office of Edu- 
cation is hardly in a position to force a school sys- 
tem or an institution to accept funds under Public 
Law 85-864. To make the National Defense Educa- 


tion Act do what it is intended to do will require 
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the cooperation of state legislatures, of local school 
boards, of collegiate governing boards, and above 
all, of teachers and administrators. 

In skeleton form, the Hill-Elliott Act contains 


these provisions: 


Title I—Definitions and a prohibition of 
federal control of education. 

Title 11—Loans to students in institutions of 
higher education. 

Title 11]—Grants to the states for instruc- 
tional equipment in science, mathematics, and 
modern foreign language. 

Title 1V—National defense fellowships. 

Title V—Grants and special programs for 
cuidance, counseling, and testing. 

Title VI—Language development. 

Title V1J]—Research in new educational me- 
dia. 

Title VII- 


Title 1X—Science information service. 


Area vocational education. 


Title X—Miscellaneous provisions including 
grants for improving state education agency 


collection of statistics. 


Obviously, the above outline cannot do jus- 
tice to a law that runs to some 26 pages of 
small print. Those who wish to study the law 
in detail should request from their U. S. Sen- 
‘ator a copy of the pamphlet on the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 prepared by 
the Senate Committee on Labor and Public 


Welfare. 


Teachers of exceptional children will be interested 
in the student loan program (Title II), the fellow- 
ship program (Title IV), the guidance program 
(Title V), and they should not neglect the possi- 
bilities inherent in the development of new educa- 
tional media which will be encouraged by Title VII. 
Without attempting to give details, the rest of this 
article will show briefly some of the implications 
of these programs. 


Loans 


Title II of the Hill-Elliott Act establishes a stu- 
dent loan fund based on federal contributions (to 
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be repaid) to colleges and universities wishing to 
make loans to students. The individual students 
will deal directly with the institution, not with the 
federal government. Loans will be made up to 
$1000 in any one year and not more than $5000 
to any individual. Repayment of the loan at 3 per- 
cent interest will begin one year after graduation. 
An important feature for persons going into teach- 
ing is that one-half of the loan will be “forgiven” 
if the person receiving it remains in public school 
teaching for five years. If he teaches less than five 
years, the amount of “forgiveness” will be reduced 
accordingly. College students who want to obtain 
such a loan should make their arrangements with 
the institution they are attending, assuming that 
this institution is participating in the federal student 


loan program. 


Fellowships 


Title IV of the Hill-Elliott Act is intended pri- 
marily to increase the supply of college teachers. 
Fellowships will be awarded by graduate institu- 
tions who enter into an agreement with the U. S. 
Office of Education to set up new graduate programs 
or to expand existing programs. Title IV is de- 
signed to encourage a wider geographical distribu- 
tion of graduate programs so as to end the present 
concentration of graduate study in a relatively small 
handful of universities. The law also makes it clear 
that the fellowship should be given primarily to 
graduate students who wish to enter college teaching 
as distinguished from those whose primary interest 
is in research and scholarship. Otherwise, there is 
no restriction on fields of study. Fellowship awards 
will be for three years with stipends starting at 
$2000 the first year and increasing to $2400 the 
third year of graduate work. Additional allowances 
will be paid for dependents. 

The shortage of qualified teachers for exceptional 
children is further complicated by a shortage of 
qualified teachers of these teachers—that is, persons 
with the doctorate who are qualified to teach college 
and university courses. Title IV of the Hill-Elliott 
Act could help break this vicious circle if an insti- 
tution could demonstrate to the Office of Education 
its willingness to establish a new graduate program 
in exceptional education or to expand its existing 
program in this field. The initiative lies with the 
institution, and further information on the fellow- 
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ship program can be obtained by writing the Gradu- 
ate Fellowship Section, Financial Aid Branch, Divi- 
sion of Higher Education, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C. 


Guidance, Counseling, and Testing 


As far as teachers of exceptional children are 
concerned, Title V of the Hill-Elliott Act is of cru- 
cial importance. The child who is exceptional be- 
cause he has a crippling condition is comparatively 
easy to identify; much more difficult is the problem 
of identification with the gifted or retarded child, 
especially when it is a matter of determining the 
degree of giftedness or retardedness. Title V of the 
new law authorizes grants to the states to develop 
statewide testing programs in public and private 
secondary schools (secondary school to be defined 
by state law). It will be up to the states to develop 
a plan for utilizing these funds and to get the neces- 
sary funds appropriated by the state legislature to 
match the federal money made available. In those 
states which cannot by iaw include students in non- 
public schools in their testing programs, the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education will make direct ar- 
rangements with non-public schools for testing their 
students. 

In addition to using federal grants to set up their 
own testing programs, states will also be able to use 
a portion of these grants to improve counseling and 
guidance services in the state education agencies as 
well as in the public secondary schools. Thus, the 
law clearly recognizes that it is not enough to iden- 
tify a gifted or talented child; it is likewise neces- 
sary to advise him how to make the best of his 
abilities. Effective counseling can also do much to 
assist the slow learner and the retarded, but still 


educable, child. 


Counselor Training 
Title V of the Hill-Elliott Act also authorizes the 


U. S. Office of Education to make contracts with 
institutions of higher education that wish to offer 
programs for training high school guidance coun- 
selors. In general, these will be summer institutes, 
but regular session institutes can be set up as well. 
The contract with the institution will provide for 
payment of the cost of instruction, and the institu- 
tion will be responsible for selecting teachers or 
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counselors to attend the institute. If a participant 
is a counselor in.a public school or intends to take 
up public school counseling, he will receive a stipend 
of $75 a week while he is in attendance at the insti- 
tute with additional sums for dependents. 

Further information about institutes for train- 
ing counselors can be obtained from the Guidance, 
Counseling, and Testing Section of the Division of 
State and Local School Systems, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. The Office hopes that it will be able to com- 
plete arrangements with about 50 colleges and uni- 
versities to establish guidance institutes for the sum- 
mer of 1959. Individuals wishing to know what 
colleges and universities are offering these institutes 
can find out by writing the Office of Education. 


New Educational Media 


Title VII of the Hill-Elliott Act is primarily in- 
tended to encourage experimentation in such new 
media as educational television, teaching films, and 
recorded tapes. Obviously, some of these media are 
adaptable to situations that arise in the education 
of exceptional children. Programs under Title VII 
will be carried out either through grants-in-aid to 
public and non-profit agencies and institutions or 
through contracts, whichever device seems to be the 
most effective means of financing the project in 
question. Grants will be screened by a 14-member 
advisory committee on new educational media to 
be appointed by the U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. School systems or educational institutions, 
and in a few cases, individuals who believe that they 
have a research project that will provide significant 
information about the use of new educational media 
will have an opportunity to apply to the Commis- 
sioner of Education for a grant or a contract. 
Likewise, schools that want a demonstration of new 
educational media can apply to the Office of Edu- 
cation for assistance under Title VII-B. 


A Challenge to the Profession 
The Hill-Elliott Act, Public Law 85-864, is rich 


in potentialities. It was intentionally framed in 
broad terms to encourage the development of fresh 
approaches to some of our immediate educational 
problems and to stimulate the wider application of 


some of the solutions that have been worked out 


(Continued on page 101) 
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A Field-Experience Program 


with 
Emotionally Disturbed Children 


a is an appraisal of the first year of a field- 
experience program with emotionally disturbed 
children which was carried out during 1956-58 at 
a state mental hospital by prospective teachers and 
their supervisors. The purpose of the program was 
to meet the hospital’s need for more personnel to 
be in vital contact with the patients and to fulfill 
the college’s need for field-experience opportunities 
in which pre-service teachers could participate 
meaningfully. 

The problem for the hospital, as at most psycho- 
logical and educational centers, was how to do an 
urgent job within the limitations of a meager bud- 
get. The problem for the college was how to pro- 
vide vivid experiences with a variety of children so 
as to increase the future teacher’s competency to 
handle a broad range of pupils and situations. We 
hoped that through working in the program these 
prospective teachers would become increasingly able 
to detect signs of emotional illness, that they would 
learn modern methods of psycho-educational ther- 
apy. and that they would learn to adapt themselves 
to different kinds of behavior. We wanted them to 
have more than a textbook knowledge of emotional 
disorders. 

The setting of the project was the Hastings State 
Hospital at Hastings, Minnesota, a modern, research- 
minded institution about 20 miles distant from the 
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college. Facilities for children consisted of mainly 
one ward which was divided into two parts with 
the “regressed” children on the one end and the 
“aooressive” children on the other. It was with the 
second group—the hostile, belligerent, delinquent 
children—that our program was primarily con- 
cerned. 

Tht: patients with whom we worked were of the 
male sex, ranging in age from eight to 16 years. 
These boys were mainly of the “character disorder” 
type. with histories of sexual deviation, stealing, 
setting fires, and other destructive acts. One boy 
was diagnosed as psychotic. 

The project was carried out on a rather limited 
scale but we hoped that it could serve as a model for 
more full-scale activities in the coming months, 
pending legislative appropriations. The group of 
boys we worked with varied from 10 to 12 in num- 
ber. Usually an alternating group of 10 teacher 
trainees, nearly all in their junior year at the col- 
lege, carried out the activities. Our general plan, 
because of practical necessities, was to have one 
group of five persons meet with the boys on Tuesday 
afternoons and a second group of five persons meet 
on Thursday afternoons. Each session was two 
hours in length, occasionally running longer in the 


case of a special event. 


Organization and Supervision 


The program during the 1956-57 school year was 
divided into three phases, corresponding to the fall. 
winter, and spring quarters at the college. In all 
phases of the project, our attitude toward organiza- 
tion and procedures was experimental. There were, 
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no doubt, at least tacit postulates and hypotheses 
underlying our work but our effort was more to 
learn new ways than it was to justify old ways. 

Generally speaking, the three phases of the proj- 
ect were characterized by decreasing degrees of 
structuring. In the first phase, during the fall quar- 
ter, the first group of teacher trainees at Hastings 
spent a good share of their time attending “orienta- 
tion” lectures and demonstrations carried out by 
members of the hospital staff. Only after mid- 
quarter did they carry out educational activities 
among the children. While a great deal of apprecia- 
tion was expressed by the trainees for the quality of 
the content of the orientation sessions, the prevail- 
ing opinion was that too much time was devoted to 
“oetting ready” and not enough to actual “doing.” 

In the second phase, during the winter quarter, a 
new group of prospective teachers went to Hastings 
and were taken immediately, on their first visit, to 
the children’s ward where they met the boys and 
became acquainted with their problems and inter- 
ests. The nurse on the ward, who served with the 
writer as a supervisor of the activities during the 
second and third phases, briefed the trainees during 
their first visit on the case histories of the boys, 
proposed ways that the boys could be paired and 
grouped for purposes of the project, and made sug- 
gestions with regard to the content and procedures 
of the educational program. 

The situation of the trainees during the second 
phase could, then, be called “on-the-job training.” 
The writer met with the combined Tuesday-Thurs- 
day groups regularly at the college between the ses- 
sions at the hospital. The various problems encoun- 
tered were discussed at these meetings and a certain 
amount of activity planning for the following week 
was carried out. While the trainees were somewhat 
lacking in the background necessary for full appre- 
ciation of the significance of their work and how it 
should be conducted, the writer was satisfied that 
this kind of appreciation was developed more mean- 
ingfully in the course of the working experiences 
than it was in the “orientation” sessions held during 
the phase of the fall quarter. In this, however, as in 
everything else, students are found to vary markedly 
in their ability to “understand” and the writer has 
known at least one trainee who, even after two quar- 
ters of work at the hospital, seemed not to have 
developed “the feel” for what he was doing. 
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In the third phase, during the spring quarter, the 
trainees received considerably less supervision than 
during either the fall or winter quarters. Several of 
the trainees who had carried out their field work at 
the hospital during the second phase continued on 
into the third phase and formed the nucleus of what 
we hoped would be a fairly self-directed group. The 
productiveness and creativeness of this rather au- 
tonomous group of prospective teachers was, how- 
ever, disappointing. While there were indications 
that some of the activities, e.g., building and flying 
kites, were more successful during the third phase 
than was sometimes the case during the second 
phase, it was apparent that the moderate structuring 
by the supervisors during the second phase was 
more satisfactory than the relatively low structuring 
of the third phase. 

The teaching procedures of the first phase re- 
sembled the usual methods of the traditional school 
much more than was the case during the second 
and third phases. The trainees who actually did the 
teaching during the first phase, a closely knit group 
of four women, made extensive and detailed prepa- 
rations for each session and taught little units on 
such subjects as plants and seeds, earth and stars. 
They stimulated a certain amount of group singing 
on occasion and conducted a highly successful Hal- 
loween party. Most of the boys had not attended 
any school for a period of several months and so 
there was a certain novelty about these experiences. 
This factor, together with “opposite sex” attraction 
and the fact that the teachers varied the content at 
frequent intervals, made it possible for the trainees 
to hold the attention reasonably well of these ordi- 
narily turbulent, disturbed pupils in a rather highly 
structured group situation. 

During the second phase, all of the teachers were 
men. Then, during the third phase, the teachers 
were both male and female. It was a common obser- 
vation that some patients responded better to a male 
teacher, others to a female. We have taken this find- 
ing as an interesting problem for further research. 

At the outset of the second phase, the procedures 
became highly “progressive.” There was no attempt 
to impose a preconceived curriculum on the pupils 
but instead the subject matter was derived from the 
most salient ,interests expressed by the boys them- 
selves. So as to give much more of a sense of pur- 
pose, direction, and accomplishment, the activities 
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of each session were brought to focus around a 
major theme, namely, “Transportation.” 

As a result of conversations with the patients on 
the first and second visits, it was learned that cars, 
airplanes, boats, and trains were some of the favor- 
ite topics among the boys. A large room was ob- 
tained for the exclusive use of patients on the chil- 
dren’s ward and this was equipped with tools, tables, 
chairs, and other materials suited to the “project 
method.” During the winter quarter, the boys con- 
structed models of various vehicles of transporta- 
tion and saw a variety of supporting films such as 
“Airplanes and How They Fly,” “Bus Drivers,” 
“Passenger Train,” and “Transportation in the 
United States.”! Aviation magazines and brochures 
on the new cars were part of the text materials. 


In the third phase, during the spring quarter, the 
major theme was “Nature,” again stressing an ac- 
tivity program such as building bird houses and 
planting a garden. Supporting films during this 
term included the following: Life in a Pond, Birds 
of the Countryside, Monarch Butterfly, How Ani- 
mals Defend Themselves, Pacific Halibut Fishing.” 
One of the special events was a nature scavenger 
hunt. A special occasion was a picnic and ball game 
in honor of the nurse. 

It could not be doubted that “discipline,” in the 
conventional sense, was better in the more highly 
structured procedures employed in the first phase 
than it was during phases two and three. But the 
prevailing opinion of supervisors and teachers was 
that more therapy was accomplished in the moder- 
ately structured or relatively permissive situations 
of phases two and three. It seemed that in the more 
“traditional” setting the child’s emotional problems 
were, for the moment, held in reserve while in the 
more “progressive” setting there was an opportunity 
for these problems to be brought out so that they 
could be recognized, vented, and perhaps handled 
to some degree. 


1Airplanes and How They Fly is distributed by McGraw- 
Hill, Bus Driver, and Passenger Train, by Encyclopedia 
Britanica, Transportation in the United States, by March 
of Time. 

2Life in a Pond and Birds of the Countryside are dis- 
tributed by Coronet; Monarch Butterfly, by Encyclopedia 
Britanica, How Animals Defend Themselves, by McGraw- 
Hill; Pacific Halibut Fishing, by the U. S. Department of 
the Interior. 
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During the second and third phases, some proj- 
ects, such as the scavenger hunt, were carried out 
on a group-wide basis but the emphasis was con- 
stantly on the individual child. An effort was made 
to have a ratio of not more than two pupils to one 
teacher, seemingly a maximum for constructive, 
therapeutic work. ‘ 

One of the principal limitations within which it 
was necesary to function was that our teachers were 
“amateurs” with typically two-course backgrounds 
in psychology and very little professional training. 
Our work reached the point at which we could begin 
to foresee the remarkable therapeutic results that 
might be obtained from this type of program if our 
teachers could be persons with advanced training in 
psychology and modern educational methods. 


Generalizations and Implications 


Throughout all three phases of the project there 
were many rewards for those who participated in 
the program although these were not monetary at 
any point since all of the work was carried out on 
a volunteer basis. That the program was fulfilling 
needs of the boys was evident in their frequently 
expressed desire to have us return, especially when 
it came to vacation time at the end of the term. 
One of the more dramatic testimonials was the case 
of a boy, wlio stood for two hours by a window on 
the ward “watching for his teacher.” Several devices 
were used in an effort to obtain an objective evalu- 
ation of the effectiveness of the program, but the 
most convincing evidence that our efforts were 
worthwhile was the feeling of accomplishment ex- 
pressed by the participating trainees and supervis- 
ing personnel. 

While all of the problems encountered in carrying 
out a program of this type were by no means re- 
solved, several generalizations can be offered on 
which there is a high degree of agreement. These 
generalizations, it seems, have implications that ex- 
tend well beyond the work that has been carried 
out at the hospital. 


1. We were convinced, with John Dewey, 
that “interest and discipline are correlative as- 
pects of an activity having an aim.” At no point 
in our program, even among these very highly 
volatile and aggressive boys, was there a disci- 
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pline problem when the pupils were engaged 

in purposeful projects that captured their en- 

thusiasm. 

2. We were persuaded that educational proj- 
ects should be organized over a long enough 
period of time that pupils have a sense of pur- 
pose and progress but that sub-activities within 
the project need to be of sufficiently short dura- 
tion that the prospects of gratification are rela- 
tively immediate. 

3. We believed that in work with children 
the ultimate unit is the individual and that for 
effective educational programs with seriously 
disturbed children the maximum teacher-pupil 
ratio is one-to-two. 

We are convinced that educational experiences, 
when viewed as something more than rote memori- 
zation of subject matter, can play a very vital role 
in the psychological lives of children. There is an 
exhilaration that can come from wider awareness 
of one’s world, from fresh perceptions that one had 
not previously appreciated. There is a kind of re- 
construction of the self that can come about through 
satisfying reality contact, from creative involvement 
in activities that are purposive and meaningful. 
Within our limitations, we are satisfied that these 
values were achieved, at least to a degree, in our 
field-experience program at the Hastings State 
Hospital. 


THE HILL-ELLIOTT ACT 
(Continued from page 157) 


for these problems. The U. S. Office of Education 
which is charged with the administration of the Act 
is making every effort to avoid interpreting its pro- 
visions in such a way as to restrict its operation. 

The education profession in the United States is 
doubly challenged by the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act. It is challenged to respond to the stimulus 
of federal funds for specific educational purposes; 
and it is challenged to prove to the American public 
that the federal government can help finance educa- 
tion without destroying our tradition of state, local, 
and institutional autonomy. The initiative lies with 
us to accept this challenge and to make the most of 
the opportunities that are open to us. 
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December 26, 1958 
CEC—Section @, AAAS 
Joint Meeting 


Have you made your plans to attend this 
important session on December 26th, at the 
Shoreham Hotel, in Washington, D. C.? If 
you plan to be in this area, schedule this day 
on your calendar. 

Norris Haring, coordinator of special edu- 
cation at the University of Maryland, is chair- 
man for the joint Section Q-CEC meetings. 
He will be chairman of the morning session. 
Harold Williams, specialist, Exceptional Chil- 
dren and Youth Section, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, will be chairman of the afternoon 
panel. 

The program will center on the “Problems 
of Children with Learning Disabilities Result- 
ing from Emotional Disturbances, Brain In- 
jury, and Deafness.” 


Other participants will be: 


Donald Y. Miller, coordinator of service for 
exceptional children, Arlington, Va. 


Gertrude Justison, graduate fellow, University 
of Maryland, College Park. 


Frances Bentzen, coordinator, Montgomery 
County-Syracuse University Research Project, 
Montgomery County, Md. 


Robert Frisina, professor of audiology, Gal- 
laudet College, Washington, D. C. 


Edna Monsees, director, Hearing and Speech 


Center, Children’s Hospital, Washington, D. C. 


Powrie Doctor, editor, American Annals of 


the Deaf, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 


E. Paul Benoit, chief psychologist, Governor 
Bacon Health Center, Delaware City, Del. 


Ruth Newman, National Institute of Mental 
Health, Bethesda, Md. 


E. Lakin Phillips, chief psychologist, National 
Orthopaedic and Rehabilitation Hospital, Ar- 
lington, Va. 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION 


in 34 large cities 


NE of the crucial decisions in staffing a school 
O system concerns the relative importance of 
classroom and auxiliary teachers. When finances 
allow us to add teachers to a school system, should 
the emphasis be on decreasing class size by adding 
more classroom teachers, or should the number of 
helping teachers be increased: school librarians, 
counselors, psychologists, reading clinicians, speech 
therapists, and all others who have proven effective 
in strengthening a total program of education? 
When the pressure of expanding numbers of pupils 
without proportionate increase in revenues squeezes 
the school budget, should we allow class size to rise, 
or cut down on the number of service teachers? The 
difference between pupil-teacher ratio and class size 
reflects the philosophy of a school system in this 
respect. If the system employs very few auxiliary 
teachers and professional workers, there will be 
little difference between its figures for class size and 
for pupil-teacher ratio. As the number of auxiliary 
workers increases, the pupil-teacher ratio will de- 
crease below the average class size. 

Because Chicago, like most other cities, has had 
to make hard choices, has had to re-define policies 
with respect to staffing, the General Superintendent 
of Schools, Benjamin C. Willis, requested that a 





e FRANCES A. MULLEN is assistant superintend- 
ent of schools in charge of special education, Chi- 
cago Public Schools, Illinois, and has been active in 
The Council on local, state, and national levels. At 
present, she is serving as a member of CEC’s legis- 
lation committee. 
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study be made both of pupil-teacher ratios and of 
class size in large cities. A questionnaire was pre- 
pared and sent to the superintendents of 54 of the 
largest cities. Usable replies were received from 34 
cities (63 percent of those polled). These were ana- 
lyzed by the Bureau of Research of the Chicago 
Public Schools and a detailed mimeographed report 
returned to the participating superintendents. We 
are grateful to Dr. Willis for permission to abstract 
from that report some of the data concerning pro- 
grams for exceptional children. The data presented 
below show-the existing averages for large cities. 
Whether the administrators of those special pro- 
grams consider the size optimal, or even defensibly 


effective, is not reported. 


Optimal Versus Actual Class Size 


The optimal size for a special education class will 
depend on many factors: the severity of the handi- 
caps of the pupils, the age and maturity of the 
pupils, the range of ages and achievements in a 
single class, and the amount of auxiliary service 
from therapists, counselors, home arts teachers, or 
other sources that enrich the service of the class- 
room teacher. There will always be room for wide 
variation in class size within a city program and 
between cities, as classes are established to fill a 
variety of needs. 

The actual size of special education classes, and 
of all classes in a public school setting, will depend 
in most instances on some compromise between the 
opinions of informed persons as to the optimal size 
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Table 1. Pupit-Teacuer Ratios—ELEMENTARY 
ee ee ca a ee BE ea 


ELEMENTARY SECTION 


Number Belonging 


CLASS I CITIES Regular Special 
Chicago 300,656 IL 
Philadelphia 128,566 9,185 
Detroit 178,488 8,985 
Total 607,710 29,258 
CLASS II CITIES 
Baltimore 91,064 2,990 
Boston 49,444 1,340 
Cincinnati 43,901 2riD 
Cleveland 71,674 2,192 
Dallas 71,181 364 
Houston 96,980 772 
Minneapolis 36,454 916 
St. Louis 70,666 1,592 
Seattle 51,297 1,632 
Washington, D. C. 63,187 2,290 
Total 645,848 16,203 
CLASS III CITIES 
Columbus 44,612 236 
Dayton 36,086 899 
Denver 42,741 517 
Fort Worth 38,796 345 
Indianapolis 54,095 1,957 
Long Beach 38,309 488 
Miami 75,556 1,533 
New Orleans 52,679 323 
Newark 40,240 2,091 
Norfolk 28,778 
Oakland 32,283 610 
Omaha 27,900 208 
Portland 47,487 93 
Richmond 24,512 432 
Rochester 22,485 1,163 
St. Paul 25,381 1,1181 
Salt Lake City 24,220 216 
San Antonio 39,767 228 
San Diego 50,094. 1,471 
Toledo 31,578 1,167 
Worcester 17,269 520 
TOTAL 794,869 15,615 
GRAND TOTAL 2,048,427 61,076 


1Includes secondary and elementary. 


Full-Time Teachers Pupil-Teacher Ratio 


Regular Special Regular Special 
9,988 807 30.1 Yao 
4,368 616 29.4 14.9 
5,943 603 30.0 14.7 

20,299 2,026 29.9 as 
2,731 160 33.3 18.7 
2,044 84 24.2 15.9 
1,480 154 2a 13.7 
2,269 115 31.6 19.1 
PASTY 26 27.8 14.0 
3,035 53 32.0 14.6 
1,275 86 28.6 10.6 
2,246 97 31.5 16.4 
1,714 153 29.9 10.7 
2,012 160 31.4 14.3 

21,363 1,088 30.2 14.9 
1,330 Zs 5 10.1 
1,341 82 26.9 11.0 
1,818 49 2a 10.5 
1,306 32 29.3 10.8 
1,817 117 29.7 16.7 
1,327 40 28.9 12.1 
2,747 9] Zio 16.9 
1,757 29 29.5 11.1 
1,671 173 24.1 12.1 
1,074 ated : 
1,150 7 28.1 13.0 

912 15 30.5 14.2 
1,701 11 27.9 8.4 
854 33 28.7 13.3 
936 63 24.0 18.5 
810 84 Sie 13.6 
802 12 30.2 18.5 
1,264 17 31.5 13.4 
1,507 135 ode 10.9 
1,086 80 29.1 14.6 
608 30 28.0 16.0 
27,818 1,163 28.6 13.4 
69,480 4,277 Average 29.5 14.3 
Median 29.4. 13.7 





for a given group and the reality pressures of 
finance, teacher shortage, and space shortage. 
Pupil-teacher ratio, as defined by the question- 
naire, is the ratio of the total pupil membership to 
the total number of full-time teachers, including 
local administrators, librarians, adjustment coun- 
selors or guidance teachers, physical education and 
health teachers, ROTC teachers, art or music teach- 
ers, home-making and industrial arts teachers, physi- 
cal therapists, psychologists, speech therapists, 
teacher-nurses, and other teachers. Instructions re- 
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quested that the following not be included in the 
number of teachers: truant officers, lunchroom at- 
tendants and matrons, clerical and custodial staff, 
and central office or area superintendents, directors, 
supervisors, or traveling teachers. 

For all cities reporting, the median pupil-teacher 
ratio in the elementary grades (including kinder- 
garten) was 29.4, while the median of the average 
class sizes was 30.3 for the kindergarten and 32.3 
for the elementary grades. In some cities, of course, 
very little difference was noted between class size 
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Table 2. Averace Cass Size In REGULAR AND SPECIAL EpUCATION—-ELEMENTARY 





Educa-__‘ Train- 








ble able Hear- 
Men- Men- Socially ing Aver- 
Kinder- Regu- tally tally Crip- Malad- Conser- Miscel- age 

CLASS I CITIES garten lar Deaf Blind Hand. Hand. pled justed vation laneous Size 
Chicago 32.3 37.9 7.8 9.1 16.6 9.6 14.7 16.3 Vocational E]. 25.9 
Philadelphia 30.2 34.4 8.7 10.9 17.2 10.4 15.7 19.1 English 30.8 
Detroit 29.5 32.4 8.8 11.1 20.1 16.4 16.2 Homebound 8.4 
CLASS II CITIES 
Baltimore? 31.6 39.3 10.0 14,01 10.5 13.6 11.3 Cerebral Palsy 5.0 
Boston Not answered 5.0 he ul wa eS 
Cincinnati 31.8 32.0 8.6 9.0 16.0 11.1 18.2 
Cleveland 30.8 36.3 7.7 11.8 20.6 13.8 A 18.7 
Dallas 30.0 15.0 14.0 16.0 12.0 pe 
Houston 44.4 32.3 6.0 8.1 14.4 ; 16.1 
Minneapolis 29.6 32.5 8.1 10.8 14.9 9.8 10.3 2 
St. Louis 28.0 35.4 8.5 18.0 18.33 16.6 15.7 
Seattle 29.9 32.3 7.0 9.0 13.3 14.5 11.0 13.8 8.0 
Washington, D. C.5 28.6 34.6 4 6.5 16.1 6.7 16.0 10.3 9.7 Sight Conserva. 12.0 
CLASS III CITIES 
Columbus 31.6 31.4 13.0 11.0 18.0 18.0 
Dayton 36.0 32.0 9.5 ; 14.1 9.3 
Denver 31.0 31.9 8.0 8.0 15.03 12.0 
Fort Worth 30.5 29.5 9.0 13.0 13.0 8.0 8.0 5 Orthopedic 13.5 
Indianapolis 31.5 34.7 16.2 18.5 15.6 ee . y 
Long Beach 29.2 34.2 8.2 95 15.0 10.2 ees — 60 
Miami 29.5 31.8 22.7 15.0 13.9 11.3 12.4 40.0 Reading 11 
New Orleans 26.6 34.2 7.0 15 11.1 11.5 10.5 
Newark 22.0 33.2 8.5 8.3 10.0 15.0 9.7 16.0 
Norfolk No reply 12.0 17.0 10.0 7.0 : 
Oakland 28.0 31.7 8.0 cel 16.5 15.0 
Omaha 29.2 33.0 7 14.2 
Portland 33.2 30.6 7.6 15 15.3 15.1 
Richmond 30.8 28.4 : iat 16.0 11.8 7,8 15.2 
Rochester 28.4 26.5 a 20.0 10.3 10. 10.0 Partially Seeing 13.5 
St. Paul 32.4 27.1 8.8 10.8 18.4 17.6 12.0 _.. Homebound 10.0 
Salt Lake City 25.3 32.5 10.6 9.1 
San Antonio 31.3 9.0 16.4 11.1 
San Diego 30.3 34.8 7.8 7.8 13.2 16.5 
Toledo 31.0 31.9 10.0 10.0 19.6 17.3 12.5 El. Craft 176 
Worcester 23.0 29.0 10.0 19.0 6 6 16.0 9.0 


FOR ALL REPORTING CITIES: 


High 144.4 39.3 22.5 19.0 20.6 17.6 18.0 40.0 
Low 22.0 26.5 5.0 6.5 10.0 6.7 7.0 9.0 
Median 30.25 323 8.5 10.85 16.0 10.2 12.2 15.7 


1Sight-saving 

2Median 

Includes trainable mentally handicapped. 

‘Provision is made for the maintenance and tuition of deaf, mute and blind children in various specialist institutions. 
5Also Occupational, 10.2; average 22.6. 

®Seems to be an error in reporting. 





and pupil-teacher ratio, whereas others showed regular grades varied from 23.5 in Denver to 33.5 
much more than the median divergence (Table 1). in Columbus, Ohio, with an average of 29.5 (Table 
1). There was little difference in trend with relation 

Pupil-Teacher Ratio to the size of the city. Pupils-teacher ratios for spe- 

ELEMENTARY cial education ranged from 8.4 in Portland to 19.1 


Elementary school pupil-teacher ratios for the in Cleveland. with an average of 14.3. There was a 
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definite trend for the Class III cities to average 
smaller special classes than the larger cities. 

“Elementary School-Regular” was defined on the 
questionnaire as grades K-6, 1-6, K-8, or 1-8. The 
meaning of the term “Elementary School-Special” 
was suggested by the parenthetical explanation 
“handicapped, maladjusted, etc.” The programs re- 
ported by the different school systems under this 
heading undoubtedly varied from city to city. Some 
probably include a variety of slow moving, remedial, 
or non-English speaking groups while others may 
have included only classes for severely handicapped 
individuals. 


HIGH SCHOOL 


High school special classes for the handicapped 
or maladjusted range in pupil-teacher ratio from 
11.7 in Richmond to 20.3 in Rochester, with 15 of 
the 34 cities either reporting no high school classes 
for the handicapped or not answering the question. 

The Chicago figures include the teachers, admin- 
istrators, and other professional workers of the 
Spalding High School for orthopedic and cardiac 
children, and the teachers of the scattered classes 
for deaf, hard of hearing, blind, partially seeing, 
mentally handicapped in a variety of high schools. 
Physical therapists are included in the teacher total 
because they are assigned to the local school; the 
speech therapists, psychologists, teacher nurses, au- 
diologists who serve these same youngsters were not 
counted, as they are on central office payrolls. Other 
cities have used other bases of reporting. 


Average Class Size 


ELEMENTARY 


Average class sizes in regular and special educa- 
tion in the elementary schools are reported in Table 
2. Here the number of auxiliary and supplementary 
teachers is not considered. The directions on the 
questionnaire for this item read: “Number of class- 
room pupils (average number belonging) per class- 
room teacher.” The categories specified on the 
questionnaire under the heading of special, were 


1Throughout the tables of this report cities are classified 
as follows: 
Class I cities-population over 1,000,000 
Class II cities-population from 500,000 to 1,000,000 
Class III cities-population from 200,000 to 500,000 
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listed as deaf; blind and partially seeing; educable 
mentally handicapped; trainable mentally handi- 
capped; crippled, cardiac, hospital, and homebound; 
socially maladjusted; others. Chicago reported hard- 
of-hearing classes along with those for the deaf. 
Other cities may have done so also, but five cities 
spontaneously mentioned and listed “hearing con- 
servation classes” separately on the line provided 
for “others.” The questionnaire requested a com- 
bined figure for the partially seeing and the blind, 
but two cities reported the partially seeing sepa- 
rately, as shown in the column “Miscellaneous.” 

Class size in the regular elementary schools 
ranged from 26.5 in Rochester to 39.5 in Baltimore, 
with a median of 32.3. 

Class size for the deaf in elementary schools 
ranged from 5 in Boston to 22.7 in Miami, with a 
median of 8.5. Some cities included classes for the 
hard of hearing along with the deaf in this calcula- 
tion and some did not, perhaps accounting for some 
of the differences. 

Average class size for the educable mentally 
handicapped ranged from 10 in Newark to 20.6 in 
Cleveland, with a median of 16. The trainable men- 
tally handicapped classes, on a city-wide average, 
ranged from a class size of 6.7 in Washington, 
D. C., to 17.6 in St. Paul, with a median of 10.2. 
Only 13 of the 34 cities reported classes for the 
trainable, at least with statistics separated from the 
educable. 

All but two cities reported on classes for the crip- 
pled, with class size ranging from 7 in Norfolk to 
18 in Columbus, with a median of 12.2. 

Separate classes or schools for the socially mal- 
adjusted were reported from 15 of the 34 school 
systems, with class sizes ranging from 9 in Wor- 


cester to 40 in Miami. 


Average Class Size 
HIGH SCHOOL 


Information on average class size for classes for 
the handicapped was requested separately for the 
junior high school (grades 7-8 or grades 7-9), the 
regular academic high school (grades 9-12 or 10- 
12), the technical or vocational high, and the spe- 
cial high school (grades 9-12 or 10-12) for handi- 
capped, maladjusted, etc. So few classes for the 
handicapped were reported in technical or voca- 
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Table 3. AverAGE CLAss Si1zE For Hich ScHOoL CLAssEs FoR HANDICAPPED 





Junior High 


Crippled Deaf Blind 
CLASS I CITIES 
Chicago? 5,6 
Philadelphia 
Detroit 
CLASS I CITIES 
Boston 7 
Cincinnati 
Houston 29.0 5.0 6.2 
Minneapolis 

Hear. Sight 

Soc. Adj. Conserv. Conserv. 
Washington! 10.3 5.0 6.5 
CLASS III CITIES 
Columbus 
Dayton 
Denver 12 8 8 
Fort Worth 15 
Indianapolis 
Long Beach 8.0 8.5 
Miami 10.8 16.0 15.0 
Newark 8.3 
Norfolk 
Oakland 
Portland?,5 
Richmond 7.0 11.0 


Rochester 

St. Paul 

Salt Lake City 
San Diego4 


Toledo 


‘Washington, D. C. Deaf 


“Portland. Handicapped are taught in regular classroom situation. 


Academic High 


Mentally Mentally 
Retarded Crippled Deaf Blind Retarded 
ae 7.2 20.3 
17.0 
Included with regular class data, II, A, 3. 
16.0 7 
Included with regular class data. 
21.1 29.0 5.0 6.2 20.0 
15.6 15.7 
22.1 
19.8 
15.2 
15 12 8 8 15.0 
16 23.0 
9 21.1 
13.0 8.0 5.0 13.3 
13.0 
15.0 8.3 15.0 
Lise 
16.5 16.5 
13.5 
135 9.0 
18.0 
14.0 8.0 6.0 17.5 
10.5 . 
14.0 17.0 
15.0 


mute, and blind pupils are placed in specialist institutions and maintained by the Board of Education. 


8In Chicago in vocational high schools the average class size for deaf pupils was 5.1. 
4In San Diego the average class size for crippled children in a special high school was 12. 


5Chicago has, for technical high schools an average class size for deaf—2.3; 


schools for mentally retarded—10.5. 


®Chicago has a high school exclusively for the physically handicapped. 
mathematics 17.1; social studies 17.1; general science 14.6; laboratory science 
business education 14.0; art 14.6; music 13.6; home economics 12.2; physical education 14.0. 


English 15.2; 
from 13.5, to 12.3; 


Portland has an average class size in technical high 


Average special class size by departments was reported as 
16.5; foreign language 11.0; technical, 





tional or special high schools that the information 
is omitted in Table 3, except for a few footnotes. 

In academic high schools, 14 of the 34 school sys- 
tems replying to the questionnaire made no provi- 
sion for handicapped; nine provided only for men- 
tally handicapped; and only three provided for all 
four groups: crippled, deaf, blind, and mentally 
handicapped. 

In academic high schools the median of the aver- 
age class size figures was 16.8; in junior high 


schools it was 15.5. 
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In junior high schools three school systems pro- 
vided for all four groups: crippled, deaf, blind, and 
mentally handicapped and nine school systems pro- 
vided only for mentally handicapped. 

There appears to be no uniform average class size 
pattern or policy followed for secondary school 
handicapped classes, except that average class size 
for mentally handicapped is generally higher than 
for the other three groups in both academic and 
junior high schools. 

The highest average class size for either deaf or 
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Table 4. AveRAGE CLass SIZE 





ELEMENTARY SPECIAL EDUCATION 





NUMBER OF Cities Reportinc EACH AVERAGE CLAss SIZE 


Trainable 





Average Educable 
Class Blind and Mentally Mentally Socially 
Size Deaf Partially Seeing Handicapped Handicapped Crippled Maladjusted 
4.0- 5.9 ] 
6.0- 7.9 7 4 1 1 
8.0- 9.9 12 8 3 5 1 
10.0-11.9 3 7 > 6 6 4 
12.0-13.9 ] 2 4 6 ] 
14.0-15.9 1 3 7 2 5 2 
16.0-17.9 3 9 l 7 4 
18.0-19.9 l 5 1 2 
20.0 ] 2 3 1 
Total cities : % oy Ee 
reporting 26 30 31 13 31 15 





PuysicAL THERAPY: AVERAGE PupPILs 
RECEIVING TREATMENT DAILy 


Table 5. 





Elementary 


High 
CLASS I CITIES 


Chicago 


17.0 (corrected 
from 8.2) 


20.2 (corrected 
from 8.6) 

Philadelphia 10 

Detroit Daily average not available. Five therapists 

work in two schools with total enrollment of 

617 crippled children. 


CLASS II CITIES 


Baltimore 10 9 


Cincinnati Yes—data not available 
Cleveland 8.1 

Dallas 18 (group plan) 
Seattle 12.0 


Washington Yes—but not on school payroll. D, C. Health 


Department 


CLASS III CITIES 


Columbus 12.0 

Indianapolis 20.0 

Long Beach 12.0 ; 

Miami 30.7 23.0 

Norfolk 9.0 ; 

Oakland Supplied by Health Department on basis of 
one for 20 pupils. 

Portland 12 

St. Paul 17 

San Antonio 6.4 

Toledo 13.0 2.0 (1% therapists 


in one school) 





blind groups in academic high schools was eight and 
the lowest was five, but in Miami junior high schools 
average class size for the deaf was 16 and for the 
blind 15. 


EXCEPTIONAL: CHILDREN 


Trends in Special Class Size 


A comparison of city practices in average class 
size for the elementary special classes (Table 4) 
shows substantial agreement that classes for the 
deaf should average about eight pupils; that classes 
for the educable mentally handicapped should aver- 
age about 16 or 17, or less; and the trainable men- 
tally handicapped about 10. Table IV shows much 
less agreement with respect to the other categories. 
If data were collected separately for blind and the 
partially seeing, more agreement would probably be 
found. Similarly, the differences in average class 
size for the crippled probably reflects in part the 
difference between programs designed for cerebral 
palsied, or in the interpretation of this term. In 
some cities it may be chiefly a program for the 
cerebral palsied, or extremely handicapped. In an- 
other city it may include a wide range of health 
problems of less severity. The kinds of programs 
reported under the title “socially maladjusted” prob- 


ably vary most of all. 


Physical Therapy 


Fifteen school systems report that they provide 
services of physical therapists in connection with 
their elementary school handicapped programs. The 
range of average daily treatments per therapist was 
from 30.7 (Miami) to 6.4 (San Antonio), with a 
median of 12. Only four school systems provided 
services of physical therapists in high school, and 
in these high schools the average daily treatments 
were reported as 23.0, 17.0, 9.0, and 2.0 (Table 5). 
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Table 6. SpeciaL Epucation CovERAGE— 








ELEMENTARY 
Percent of 
Elementary Pupils in 
Special Classes Rank Order 

Chicago 3.6 7.9 
Philadelphia 6.7 1 
Detroit 4.7 4 
Baltimore 3.2 11 
Boston 2.6 16 
Cincinnati 4.6 5 
Cleveland 3.0 13 
Dallas 0 315 
Houston 8 et 
Minneapolis 2.5 17 
St. Louis 22 19 
Seattle 3.1 12 
Washington, D. C. 3.5 9.5 
Columbus 0 31.5 
Dayton 2.4 18 
Denver 1.2 24 
Fort Worth 9 25.5 
Indianapolis 3.5 9.5 
Long Beach 1.3 23 
Miami 2.0 20 
New Orleans 6 29.5 
Newark 4.9 2.5 
Norfolk = - 
Oakland 1.9 21 
Omaha of 28 
Portland am 33 
Richmond i7 22 
Rochester 4.9 2.5 
St. Paul 4.2 6 
Salt Lake City 9 25.5 
San Antonio 6 29.5 
San Diego 2.9 14.5 
Toledo 3.6 7.5 
Worcester 2.9 14.5 

Low Be 4 

High 6.7 

Median 2.5 


Special Education Coverage 


Some measure of the comparative extent to which 
a city meets the educational needs of its handi- 
capped or maladjusted children may be obtained by 
calculating the percentage of all elementary pupils 
in that city who are in special classes or schools for 
the handicapped or maladjusted (Table 6). Port- 
land appears to have .2 percent of its elementary 
pupils in special classes while Philadelphia is high 
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with 6.7 percent. ‘Phe median for 33 cities is 2.5 
percent. It is interesting to compare the rank order 
of the cities on this index of coverage of the needs 
of exceptional children with other indices of their 
staffing policies. 


Consistency of Staffing Policies 


One might hypothesize that a city with a generous 
staffing policy with respect to elementary class size 
would also be able to afford and be generous in its 
staffing policies with respect to high schools, or spe- 
cial education, or auxiliary teachers. To check this 
hypothesis, the cities were ranked on several in- 
dices that might indicate the generosity of staffing 
in various respects. The index of generosity in 
auxiliary staff in the elementary school was deter- 
mined by comparing class size with pupil-teacher 
ratio, and assuming that the city with the greatest 
difference between these two figures supplied auxili- 
ary teachers in the elementary schools most gener- 
ously. This is a very crude index, but the only one 
available from the current data. 

There is some relationship between elementary 
and high school staffing policies. The product mo- 
ment correlation between average class size in regu- 
lar elementary classes and academic high school 
English classes is .4013. This is not a high degree 
of consistency but does reflect a significantly posi- 
tive relationship. 

There is no apparent relationship between class 
size in regular elementary classes and in classes for 
the educable mentally handicapped. The Pearsonian 
r for these two factors is — .0784, suggesting prac- 
tically a random relationship. 

The relationship between elementary size of class 
and provision of auxiliary teachers appears definite- 
ly negative. The correlation of .6126 between these 
two sets of data suggests a significant tendency for 
the city which has small elementary classes to pro- 
vide few additional teachers, and for the cities with 
larger average class size in the elementary to pro- 
vide more auxiliaries, such as librarians and coun- 
selors, in the elementary school. 


There might have appeared to be more consist- 
ency of policy if the communities in the study had 
represented a wider size and economic range. It 


(Continued on page 182) 
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ATLANTIC CITY PLANS ARE DEVELOPING 


aD 
Fred Hess and Son 


Here are two views of the boardwalk at Atlantic City 
showing the scope of this famous resort area. 


The dates, for which so many have asked, are 
April 7-11, 1959—a time that is not far off. Pro- 
gram Chairman, Ivan K. Garrison; Local Arrange- 
ments Co-Chairmen Boris Schwartz and Boyd Nel- 
son; and Workshop Chairmen Harrie Selznick and 
June Jordan, plus their several hundred helpers, are 
rushing plans as fast as possible. They will be 
ready for you at the Ambassador Hotel, which is 
located on the famous boardwalk, with another out- 
standing Council convention program. 

Chairmen of the local arrangements sub-com- 
mittee are: 


David Wurm 
Marion Little 


Convention headquarters 


Finance Anna Fuschetti 
William McGuire 
Publicity * Lee Liss 


Louis Schwartz 


Arthur Eisenstadt 
Mildred E. Adams 
F. Wilson Hobson 
Edythe Knipe 
Helen Trolan 
Eleanor Helfrich 


Frances Phillips 
Reed C. Durham 


William Denburg 
Stanley Alprin 


Room Organization 


Social Events 


Hospitality and 
Information 


Registration* 


Visitation and 
Tours 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 








Exhibits* Herbert R. Lichtman 
Fred Lavenburg 

Printing * Carl Lozito 
Clarence York 

Souvenir Jean Ferraro 
James Curran 

Closing Sarah Weaver 


James Gray 


*Sub-committees having special functions to per- 
form for the Washington Council office. 

Visitation and tours will be elective with trips to 
a number of points of special interest, profession- 
ally 


SPECIAL MEAL EVENTS 


Days reserved for special meal functions are as 
follows: 


State Meal Functions 
Breakfasts—Thursday and Saturday with 
more time available on Saturday 
morning. 
Luncheons—Wednesday and Friday 
Special Interest Group Meal Functions 
Breakfasts—Wednesday and Friday 
Dinners—Tuesday, Wednesday, and Fri- 
day 
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University and College Meal Functions 
Luncheon—Thursday 

Workshop and State Officials Meal Function 
Luncheon—Tuesday 


CEC Divisions and related organizations will meet 
with us, as is their custom, on either Monday or 
Tuesday preceding the convention or on both days. 
Watch these pages for more specific announcements 
later concerning their programs as well as that of 
CEC. 


DENVER REGIONAL THIRD 
LARGEST EVER HELD 


611 REGISTRATIONS AT DENVER 


State, Province, Regis- 

or Country trations 
NEE ccs cE ob ie oe Rc Rb eae Pee ae 3 
PORN Sane Oe ckis. Gop RON Sas aloe Sree lhe te 8 
ERPMERIED, 5 sa s'eares sos eis, se hoes seeks 4 
SRO 66. c'co ea Fosters ae eis De Oe SEN 407 
POE OC A a amet s hea aioe swe eTsia 2 
CORMIER (5 3. Diceiek wc iele eh Xi wee Wa esl 1 
IED s\n x5 keel rate ok hve 60 Sak ST NS Oreck 3 
SEE; A kkitr; Wihcinie Coke be ROUSE Tos 2 
EE Shiva sh creda ths sie Coa Kore 1 
NR eS eS oc 5s'5 0a ete bere pw GAT Ae 22 

eer er re ore era 2 

MINER ok Shea Ghia is at aera Ares CR ore 1 

Minnesota 4 

Missouri 7 

DE Ss obsess sb ane ie ena ate ee 2 

PRIS eso ain cis web Sik wea S wie ew eG 16 

Nevada 1 

EOD, i.c5ac.5 adic os week Abe eS 17 

MEME <oa'b o-5o Sige He oi tios ene b.ee b oe 

2 

8 

2 

1 

1 

6 

1 

2 

4 

1 

3 

1 

2 


mn 


OOUEES MEANS” os nc 8 owe wie o oe eae 
UNINININNR 22 la te ics av id slush aod in be te 
6 PS ree rit ree ins? eek 
Oregon 
PEN NEEDS 5555. Lid pais 64's ome RRs Few 

INNS «os ago y ews nike ree 

MRR kos onicle Cale oes atu aes 1 
BED oa Ul SSS ac 5a bel wweniassines 
MOMS Si aS weg PTS Sees Leas fos Coie ale 
SR aaa e ately Seb lose Uke ook eo ioe 
EER BA sin 6 sid ask whoo sbvareiaee Bus 
WVED ROOUMMOIIY 6.5 ss oioin'cse dues ss wise wien 
Wyoming 


Ne 


Only the Phoenix and Miami regionals enjoyed 
higher attendance than did the Denver one. People 
came from three provinces of Canada, 26 American 
states, the District of Columbia, and two foreign 
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lands—to the number of 611. Our overseas friends 
were citizens of India and West Germany. Colorado, 
of course, took attendance honors with 226 from 
Denver and 181 from outstate. Tied for second 
honors were Iowa and Wyoming. Other states with 
representations of 10 or more, in decreasing order 
of size, were Utah, New Mexico, Nebraska, Texas, 
Kansas, and South Dakota. But attendance was not 
the only manner in which this regional excelled. 

It was a sort of do-it-yourself conference in 
which all the general speakers were prominent CEC 
members, including such persons as President Lloyd 
M. Dunn, Nashville, Tennessee, Past-President Ray 
Graham, Springfield, Illinois, Journal-contributor 
Willard Abraham, Tempe, Arizona, and Treasurer 
Bob Gates, Tallahassee, Florida. Probably no four 
speakers at any CEC conference have ever been the 
recipients of greater audience appreciations than 
were those four. 

The hotel setting for the conference was most at- 
tractive and the contributions of the local arrange- 
ments committee and Denver friends of exceptional 
children were outstanding. Nothing was left undone 
to make the conference a pleasant and interesting 
event to long be remembered. 

The region served by the conference owes its 
thanks to Program Chairmen Ellen Thiel and John 
McCormick, Local Arrangements Chairmen Norris 
Bush and Lloyd Corson, Colorado Chapter Presi- 
dent Anne Slager, and to their host of helpers and 
participants. 


CEC MOVES INTO NEW QUARTERS 
AS NEA BUILDING EXPANDS 


The room number is 412, the accommodations are 
spacious, the decor light and airy, the atmosphere 
conducive to work, and the setting is through the 
courtesy of the National Education Association. 

Won’t you make it a point to visit the new CEC 
headquarters office on the fourth floor of the NEA 
building, when next in Washington, D. C.? Perhaps 
you will be traveling this way during the Christmas 
holidays, or in the spring, or this summer? In any 
instance, you will indeed be welcome. 


CEC’ER RETIRES TO ACTION! 


Lucy M. Flath, a former special education teacher 
in Denver, now retired for 20 years, but still a CEC 
member, attended the Council’s Denver regional 
conference in November. She is one of those grand 
persons who never stops working. Since retiring she 
has devoted her spare time to volunteer enterprises 
in behalf of hospitalized children, the instruction 
of Army illiterates, the development of state legis- 
lation for exceptional children, and the like. 

The Council wishes her many more years of 
health, happiness, and constructive service in be- 
half of others. 
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TREASURER GATES REPORTS TO THE GOVERNING BOARD 


Council finances for the fiscal year, June 1, 1957, 
through May 31, 1958 involved about $12,000 more 
income ‘than in 1956-57, but since the expenditures 
approximately equaled income, the net balance was 
little changed. Following is a brief excerpt of a 
seven-page typewritten report your treasurer had 
the privilege of issuing, recently, to the governing 
board. 

The Council possesses four accounts on deposit 
through the NEA division of accounts. They con- 
sist of 


MMEERAGRNY a5 a5 \ cere Scadact.e. 9-045 Account No. 160-26 
RAUREIR OCT, o.0\5 6 :5.0:5 se eu Account No. 160-26C 
Life Memberships ...... Account No. 160-26D 


Securities (U.S. Bonds) .Account No. 160-26E 


All receipts are credited to the regular account, 
except life memberships. Contingency has no re- 
ceipts except by transfer from the regular account. 
Securities are obtained by purchase from the life 
membership account. 

The term, receipts, in this report denotes all 
money received during the fiscal year, regardless of 
the year’s business to which it belonged. Income 
denotes only that money received which could be 
credited to the fiscal year’s business. Disbursements 
denotes all money paid out during the fiscal year, 
regardless of the year’s business to which it be- 
longed. Expenditures denotes only the money paid 
out which could be charged against the fiscal year’s 
business. The report to the governing board con- 
tained a detailed breakdown for all four categories. 

The total regular receipts and income for the 
year were $100,076.36 and $99,970.14, respectively, 
whereas the total disbursements and expenditures 
were $103,217.88 and $99,761.04. The total receipts 
and income from life memberships were $1,172.00 
and $1,062.00, respectively. 


I. BUDGET VERSUS INCOME AND EXPENDITURES, 
FISCAL YEAR JUNE 1, 1957 TO MAY 31, 1958 





1. Income 


Actual Budget Actual 

1956-57 1957-58 1957-58 

Memberships' $55,185.15 $56,000.00 $59,875.95 
Subscriptions 6,068.79 7,000.00 7,206.22 
Grants 3,000.00 7,000.00 7,000.00 
Publication sales 3,867.73 4,000.00 3,871.65 
Journal advertising 2,617.63 3,450.00 4,033.41 
Mailing list sales 1,717.46 1,350.00 929.52 
Conventions 15,198.24 16,850.00 16,882.93 
Miscellaneous 121.80 ; 170.46 
TOTAL $87,776.80 $95,650.00 $99,970.14 








1Life membership income is not included. 
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2. Expenditures 


Salaries $32,064.52 $45,400.00 $38,768.67 
Conventions 12,041.54 14,050.00 14,713.53 
Publications 

Journal and bulletin 20,879.55 24,500.00 25,497.34 

Special 2,731.04 3,200.00 4,387.51 
Mailing list sales 1,237.40 1,000.00 591.41 
General administration 7,083.90 8,500.00 9,955.33 
State advances and aid 5,163.00 5,350.00 5,847.25 


SUB-TOTAL $81,200.95 $102,000.00 $99,761.04 
Reserve for income not 
expendable through 160-26 800.00 
Transferred to 160-26C 
and 160-26D 4,215.63 927.96 
TOTAL $85,416.58 $102,800.00 $100,689.00 


II. COMPARISON OF ACCOUNT 160-26 AT START AND 
CLOSE OF 1957-58 FISCAL YEAR 


Cash balance 
Cash advances 
Accounts receivable 


Current assets 
Accounts payable 


Funds available for operations 


June 1,1957 May 31, 1958 


$ 6,561.11 $ 2,266.26 
270.93 682.37 
11,750.21 11,637.97 
$18,582.25 $14,586.60 
—10,563.20 —7,148,23 
$ 8,019.05 $ 7,438.74 


Ill. COMPARISON OF INVENTORIES AT START AND 
CLOSE OF 1957-58 FISCAL YEAR 


Item 


Books and pamphlets 

Reprints 

Selected references 

Journals 

Printed forms and literature 

Membership pins, buttons & 
charms 

Badge holders 

Stationery 

Office equipment 


TOTAL 


June 1,1957 May 31, 1958 


$ 1,658.80 $ 2,075.02 
1,174.14 1,321.13 
100.32 
420.00 420.00 
751.44 53.98 
87.50 
262.50 178.50 
807.07 858.56 


983.00 746.00 


$ 6,144.45 $ 5,753.51 


IV. COMPARISON OF TOTAL ASSETS AT START AND 
CLOSE OF 1957-58 FISCAL YEAR 





Assets 


Cash balances 
160-26—regular 
160-26C—contingency 
160-26D—life membership 


Total cash balance 
160-26E—US Treasury Bonds 
Petty cash fund 
Cash advances 
Accounts receivable 


Total current assets 
Less: Accounts payable 
Inventory 


TOTAL ASSETS 


June 1,1957 May 31, 1958 

















a 
$ 6,561.11 $ 2,266.26 
4,600.63 5,418.59 
506.62 1,568.62 
11,668.36 $ 9,253.47 
1,843.75 1,843.75 
50.00 15.80 
270.93 682.37 
11,750.21 11,637.97 
$25,583.25 $23,433.36 
—10,563.20 —7,148.23 
15,020.05 16,285.13 
6,144.45 5,753.51 
$21,164.50 $22,038.64 
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Your treasurer has on file two reports. One is 
from Price Waterhouse and Company, certified 
public accountants of Washington, D. C., who au- 
dited receipts and expenditures of accounts 160-26 
and 160-26D indicating that in their opinion, the 
amounts reported above are correct. The second is 
from Elizabeth B. Geib, director of NEA division of 
accounts, also indicating that the balances of all 
four accounts on deposit as reported above are 
correct. 

Bob Gates 
Treasurer, CEC 


DECEMBER CEC-AAAS MEETING READY 


Will you be there at the Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on the morning and afternoon of this 
December 26th? 

Norris G. Haring, coordinator of special education 
at the University of Maryland, is chairman of this 
CEC and Section Q, AAAS, event. The program 
will concern itself with the learning characteristics 
among exceptional children with emphasis on the 
mentally retarded and the brain injured. Repre- 
senting The Council as participants are CEC’ers 
from Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the District 
of Columbia. The meetings are open to all and 
you will be most welcome to attend. 


MISSOURI HONORS DABNE 





@ RICHARD S. DABNEY, a past president of the Council 
and state director of special education for Missouri, 
has been given special recognition by the Chilli- 
cothe Schools of that state. A new building occu- 
pied in part by special classes for the mentally 
retarded, was dedicated last October in his honor 
and named the Dabney School. 


People 


@ ARTHUR C. BURMAN is the new assistant executive 
secretary of the National Association of Public 
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School Adult Educators, NEA. He replaces Thomas 
J. Gilligan, who has joined the Division of Press 
and Radio Relations of NEA. 


@ OSCAR KURREN has been appointed consultant on 
rehabilitation centers for the National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults. He will also be re- 
sponsible for all aspects of medical social work at 
the Eastern Seal centers throughout the nation. 


@ M. C. MIGEL, former president and chairman of 
the board of the American Foundation for the 
Blind, passed away recently at the age of 91. 


@ SAMUEL E. MARTZ has been named executive offi- 
cer of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, after 
serving as chief of the OVR division of training. 


@ RALPH PRICE is now assistant executive secretary 
of the National Conference on Social Welfare, after 
serving with the American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion as field secretary on conferences and local 
administration. 


Other Groups 


FINANCING RESEARCH 


The Social Legislation Information Service has 
published a reference work entitled Federal Agen- 
cies Financing Research. It is designed to serve as 
an index and guide to government grants and con- 
tracts, for use in considering the federal funds now 
available to groups or individuals qualified and 
ready to perform projects for the U. S. federal 
government. 

Cost of the publication is $1. It is available from 
Social Legislation Information Service, 1346 Con- 
necticut Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


SEAT BELTS SAVE YOUNGSTERS 


A small school bus carrying five handicapped 
children, in Reseda, Calif., turned over when struck 
broadside by a car, but there were no major in- 
juries. The accident, which occurred in mid-No- 
vember, might have caused serious injury to the 
youngsters, ages from 6 to 10, but police claim that 
they probably escaped serious injury because they 
had been strapped in their seats. 

The National Safety Council recommends the use 
of seat belts and that these seat belts meet or ex- 
ceed the standards of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers and/or the American Standards Asso- 
ciation. 


NSCCA EXPANDS COVERAGE 


With the January 1959 issue, Rehabilitation Lit- 
erature, published monthly by the National Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults, will appear in a 
new form with emphasis on broader rehabilitation 
services. 
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As a journal, the publication will be expanded to 
report on the advancement of knowledge and skills 
in the various areas of rehabilitation and, through 
the communication of ideas and recent develop- 
ments, attempt to encourage cooperative efforts 
among professional members of the various disci- 
plines in the field. 

The presently offered abstracts of current pub- 
lications of interest to workers with the handi- 
capped will be retained. Earl C. Graham, librarian 
of the Society, and his staff will be in charge of the 
expanded publication. Subscription rate is $4.50. 
Address all inquiries to Earl C. Graham at the So- 
ciety’s new location, 2023 W. Ogden Ave., Chicago 
a2. Til. 


AMERICAN HEARING MOVES 


National offices of the American Hearing Society 
will be at 919-18th Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C., by the first of the year. Sale of the building 
housing the former headquarters made the move 
necessary. 


HEW ADDS SPECIALIST TO STAFF 


Donald A. Harrington, associate professor of 
speech at the University of Florida, has accepted 
the newly created post of specialist in speech and 
hearing in the Section on Exceptional Children and 
Youth under Romaine P. Mackie, chief of the sec- 
tion. 

In this new post, to which he will report about 
February 1, Dr. Harrington will be concerned with 
school programs for children and youth with im- 
paired speech and hearing. Currently serving as 
director of training for speech and hearing thera- 
pists at the University of Florida, Dr. Harrington 
was head of the Speech and Hearing Clinic at Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute at Auburn from 1952-57. 


HEW EXPANDS STAFF FOR 
IMPLEMENTING DEFENSE ACT 


The Office of Education is hastening to put into 
effect the many important programs authorized by 
the National Defense Act of 1958. 

According to HEW Secretary Arthur S. Flem- 
ming, funds will be available to states and educa- 
tional institutions by January or February for most 
of the new programs under the Defense Education 
Act. 

This timetable includes funds for loans to college 
students; for area programs of vocational training 
in skills needed for national defense; for state pro- 
grams in guidance, counseling, and testing in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools; to help purchase 
equipment to strengthen science, mathematics, and 
language instruction in elementary and secondary 
schools; for research in the educational use of tele- 
vision and related media; for improving statistical 
services of state cepartments of education. 

Funds will be mfade available in the spring of 1959 
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to begin awarding graduate fellowships; and to 
begin operation in the summer of 1959 of foreign 
language centers and institutes, and for institutes 
to train guidance personnel. 

Four new branches have been created and a num- 
ber of important personnel appointments made in 
the Office of Education to help put the Act into 
effect: 


FINANCIAL AIDS BRANCH—Homer D. Babbidge, 
Jr. 
Student Loan Program—Peter P. Muir- 
head 
Graduate Fellowships—J. P. Elder 
Foreign Language Training and Re- 
search Centers, Training Institutes— 
Kenneth W. Mildenberger 
AID TO STATE AND LOCAL SCHOOL SYSTEMS BRANCH 
—John R. Ludington 
State Assistance for Guidance, Coun- 
seling, Testing—Frank L. Sievers 
State Plans and Reports Section— 
Lloyd W. King 
Loans to Private Schools for Equip- 
ment—George C. Decker 
EDUCATIONAL MEDIA BRANCH—Kenneth D. Nor- 
berg 
AREA VOCATIONAL EDUCATION BRANCH—(director 
to be named) 
IMPROVEMENT OF STATISTICAL SERVICES—James 
E. Gibbs 


Two special assistants to the Commissioner of 
Education, one in the field of secondary education, 
one in the field of higher education, will be ap- 
pointed soon to facilitate administration of the Act. 

By January 1, Commissioner Lawrence G. Der- 
thick will appoint a regional representative in each 
of the Department’s nine regional offices. These 
representatives will assist higher educational insti- 
tutions in filing applications for benefits under the 
higher education phases of the program. They will 
visit schools and universities, on request, helping 
Officials draft their proposals and giving all other 
assistance possible. The nine regional offices are 
in Boston, New York, Charlottesville, Va., Atlanta, 
Dallas, Chicago, Kansas City, Mo., Denver, and San 
Francisco. 


NEA Activities 


LYLE W. ASHBY PICKED AS NEW DEPUTY 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY FOR NEA 


Announcement of this appointment effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1959, was made by NEA Executive Secre- 
tary William G. Carr. Dr. Ashby is the present 
assistant executive secretary for educational serv- 
ices. It is in this position that he is best known to 
CEC’ers as a friend and supporter of Council ac- 
tivities. 

In his new position, Dr. Ashby will have responsi- 
bilities including supervision of the personnel direc- 
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tor and convention coordinator, development of 
agenda for meetings of the NEA’s executive com- 
mittee and board of directors, preparation of work 
plans to carry out decisions made by the associa- 
tion’s governing bodies, and formulation of long 
range plans for these bodies. In addition, he will 
also serve as acting executive secretary as required. 


NEA SETS DEDICATION DAYS 
CEREMONIES WILL BE FEB. 8-10 


<7 2 
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This glimpse of the new NEA Headquarters Build- 
ing was taken from a helicopter by NEA photog- 
rapher Carl Purcell. 


The new NEA Headquarters Building will be 
opened with nationwide community observances of 
'D-Days. 

Inspired by the great success of the more than 
2500 local observances of the NEA Centennial 
Birthday Party last year, the planning committee 
for Dedication Days is offering suggestions to city, 
county, and state groups for arranging their own 
celebrations of D-Days. A leafiet titled “Program 
Plans for Local Dedication Days’ may be obtained 
free by writing to the NEA Committee on Local 
Dedication Activities, 1201 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

NEA officers, both past and present, will play im- 
portant parts in the dedication ceremonies. Par- 
ticipants include President Ruth Stout, former 
Presidents Lyman V. Ginger and Corma Mowrey, 
Vice-President W. W. Eshelman, former Executive 
Secretary Willard E. Givens, and current NEA Ex- 
ecutive Secretary William G. Carr. 

Grayson Kirk, president of Columbia University, 
N. Y., will speak on “Education for a New World,” 
at the Sunday evening meeting. Erwin Canham, of 
the Christian Science Monitor, and others will dis- 
cuss “Effective Modern Education; As the Layman 
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Sees It;’’ and John Fisher and others will speak 
about “Effective Modern Education; As the Educa- 
tor Sees It,’ on Monday. 

The dedication services on Tuesday will feature 
addresses by Arthur S. Flemming, Arthur F. Corey, 
John K. Norton, and many others. 

Dr. Carr will sum up the Dedication-Days’ pro- 
grams at the final session on Tuesday night, Febru- 
ary 10, following a candlelight ceremony symboliz- 
ing the ‘““‘We Here Dedicate” theme. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


The NEA’s Juvenile Delinquency Project is mov- 
ing ahead in its design to help the school adminis- 
trator and the classroom teacher in the education 
and rehabilitation of the pre-delinquent and Gelin- 
quent child. 

As a part of the Project’s Phase One, “distilla- 
tion” workshops are being held by an interdisciplin- 
ary team of experts including the following: 


Walter B. Miller, cultural anthropologist, di- 
rector, Special Youth Program Research, 
Roxbury, Mass., and lecturer in the Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard University 
Edward M. Daniels, M.D., psychiatrist, Beth 
Israel Hospital, Boston, and associated with 
the Newton, Mass., Public Schools 

Milton L. Barron, sociologist, College of the 
City of New York, New York City 

Preston A. McLendon, M.D., American Acad- 
emy of Pediatrics, and chairman of the Con- 
ference on the Role of Pediatric Services in 
the Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency, 
Washington, D. C. 

William C. Kvaraceus, psychologist, director 
of NEA’s Project on Juvenile Delinquency, 
Washington, D. C. 


The product of this team effort will be the prep- 
aration of a comprehensive theoretical statement 
on the meaning and implication of delinquency in 
our culture which can be used as a basis for prac- 
tices recommended by professional educators in 
Phase Two of the Project. A general session and 
three section meetings at the CEC Annual Conven- 
tion in Atlantic City will be devoted to this second 
phase. 

Other NEA departments are planning similar 
workshop sessions during their annual or regional 
meetings. 

Phase Three will be a description of a number of 
school-community programs which have in the 
past years succeeded in denting the delinquency 
problem. Departmentally, the CEC is cooperating 
with the Project in the search for and evaluation 
of such programs. 

The final effort of the Project, Phase Four, will 
be a national invitational conference on how de- 
sirable practices for delinquency prevention and 
control may be implemented at the local level. 
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J. E. WALLACE WALLIN 


PAST-DIRECTOR OF SPECIAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENTS AND PSYCHO-EDUCATIONAL CLINICS 
AND PROFESSOR OF CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY AND SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Error-ridden accounts have frequently appeared 
in published documents regarding the beginnings 
of special education for mental retardates in Amer- 
ica. Reference will here be made to only three such 
errors in point. 

The first is to the effect that the “trail blazer, ac- 
tually, in the public school education of the retarded 
is the city of San Francisco” (Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, Journal-Every Evening, June 14, 1957). 

The second hypothesizes that “these three legisla- 
tive acts in California, Minnesota, and Wisconsin 
in 1951 represent the first attempts to extend legal 
sanctions to school programs for the mentally re- 
tarded who have heretofore been considered un- 
educable and therefore, ineligible for special edu- 
cation” (substantially similar statements made in 
various publications in 1951, 1952, and 1953, and 
probably later, to which references are made in the 
appended bibliography). 

The third erroneous assumption is that the edu- 
cation of handicapped children in Delaware first 
won “legal sanction” in 1951 (reference in the 
appended bibliography). 

What are the facts? Let the record speak for 
itself. 
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The first special class distinctly instituted for 
mentally deficient children in the public schools 
896, al- 
though the special classes for unruly, disciplinary, 


was established in Providence, R. I., in 


or truant boys established in Providence in the 
spring of 1894 and much earlier in New York City 
(1874) and Cleveland (1875 or 1879) doubtless 
contained many mertal retardates. 

According to the returns from a nation-wide ques- 
tionnaire sent out March 11, 1911, by the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, San Francisco did not 
support any special classes for subnormals at that 
time. In 1913, based on a more comprehensive 
questionnaire issued on October 29th (and again on 
December 12th) by the writer, San Francisco had 
at that time one “ungraded class for defectives.” 

In 1914 the St. Louis public school system adopt- 
ed definite eligibility standards for admission to 
Special Schools for Individual Instruction (for de- 
ficients) and to ungraded classes (for the border- 
line, backward, and restorables) based on compre- 
hensive case-study procedures (medical, psychologi- 
cal, educational, social, developmental). So far as 
general ability is concerned, children with a Binet 
level of three years (and later 1.Q.’s of 30-35) were 
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admissible. The St. Louis standards were adopted 
by the State Superintendent of Education in Mis- 
souri after the passage of the special education act 
on August 7, 1919 (under legally authorized “regu- 
lations of the state department of education”). In 
1921 the St. Louis and Missouri admission stand- 
ards were “legally” adopted by the Ohio State Bu- 
reau of Special Education operating through a spe- 
cial legislative grant administered by Miami Uni- 
versity, and were followed by some 45 school 
systems throughout the state from 1921 to 1929, 
and probably later. These same standards were 
adopted by the Baltimore public school system in 
1929, by the Wilmington school system in 1932 and 
eventually by the schools operated by the Delaware 
Board of Education. These standards, or closely 
similar standards, were followed by many other 
school systems throughout the country before 1951. 
The year 1951 marks a vigorous upsurge in the 
public school education and training of the low- 
ability children, due to the embattled fight of the 
entrenched parent groups, but it is inadmissible to 
infer that this year marked the beginning of inter- 
est in or service for these children in the public 
schools. 

In point of fact, replies to a questionnaire sent 
in January 1948, to superintendents of public schools 
in all cities in the country with a population of 
25,000 and over revealed that “about half (81) of 
the cities reporting admitted children with IQ’s 
below 50,” often in spite of the fact that this proce- 
dure violated state standards (see Education of 
Mentally Handicapped Children listed in the refer- 
ences, 19, 113 f., 144, 153). Incidentally, many 
educators formerly staunchly opposed to servicing 
these children in the public schools now have 
jumped on the band wagon in compliance with the 
unremitting demands of the organized parent 
groups, a circumstance that gives deep satisfaction 
to the early proponents of the program. 

It is not a fact that education of handicapped 
children in the Delaware public schools received its 
“legal sanction” in 1951. The comprehensive man- 
datory Delaware special education act became effec- 
tive 12 years earlier, on April 14, 1939. Moreover, 
the state made definite legal provisions for the edu- 
cation of the “indigent deaf and dumb” as early as 
1841. 

The fact is that St. Louis was the first city and 
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Missouri the first state in the union to consciously 
and deliberately admit low-ability children to pub- 
lic school special classes on the basis of definitely 
formulated admission standards. If evidence exists 
to the contrary it should be disclosed with proper 
documentation for the sake of historical accuracy. 

Every science and art should record and preserve 
its record of progress unsullied by admixtures of 
errors and misstatements however produced—by in- 
advertence, sloppy logic, lapsus memoriae and, un- 
fortunately, willful distortion to achieve credit 
where no credit is due. Historiographies marred by 
blunders of omission or commission that can be 
avoided by the drudgery of diligent search are in- 
excusable. They are often worse than valueless. 

Fidelity to truth obligates every professional fa- 
miliar with the facts to expunge from the historical 
records of his specialty the myths and misstate- 
ments that may have accumulated through the years 
and to fill in the lacunae with documentable verities 
of objective developments, freed from the contami- 
nations of emotional prepossessions and rationaliza- 
tions. This he should do before his voice has been 
stilled by the inevitable march of time. 

For confirmatory documentation, see the follow- 
ing references to publications by the writer and the 
citations which they contain to other contributors: 


“Historical Authenticity,” Journal of Excep- 
tional Children, October, 1944, p. 21-22. 

“The Education of Severe Mental Retardates 
in Delaware and Elsewhere,” reprinted in a 
pamphlet entitled, Education, Training and 
Care of Mental Deficients, The Sussex Foun- 
tain, Georgetown, Delaware, November 5, 1953. 

“The Problem of Mental Retardates,” The 
School Executive, September, 1954, p. 60-61. 

“Education of Children of Low Ability: 
Corrigenda,” School and Society, October 16, 
1954, p. 119-120. 

The Odyssey of a Psychologist, The Author, 
Lyndalia, Delaware, 1955, p. 105-110, 112, 
136-41. 

The Education of Mentally Handicapped 
Children, New York, Harper & Brothers, 1955, 
p. 19, 38ff., 115ff., 128, 139ff., 141-54. 

“Historical Perspective, The Education of 
Handicapped Children in Delaware,” Delaware 
School Journal, March 1955, p. 5, 14, 16, 21-23. 
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“Missouri Was First,” Wilmington Journal- 
Every Evening, July 2, 1957 (editorial page). 
See also communications from Alice B. Metz- 
ner, Director of Special Education, Detroit 


A Review: 


Public Schools, November 27, 1944, conceding 
priority of St. Louis Program for the low- 
ability children in volume of letters presented 
to the writer on March 21, 1945. 


NONE CAN BE CALLED DEFORMED 


by Vernon Mallinson. New York: Roy Publishers, 1957. 214 pages 


Because this edition carries a New York imprint, 
the reader may pass from the foreword to the stories 
of handicapped children without realizing that this 
book is limited to a consideration of the programs 
for handicapped children in England and on the 
continent of Europe. None of the children live in 
America. This is possibly of little moment in the 
discussion of the role of the parent, for the author 
has keen insight into the emotional needs of crip- 
pled children. Much of what he says will be helpful 
to parents in their efforts to provide youngsters with 
a full and satisfying life. 

However, when the author turns to a considera- 
tion of school programs, his lack of familiarity with 
America’s special schools is serious. He has a very 
strong bias against any kind of special educational 
provision for crippled children. He refers repeat- 
edly to the fact that in his series of 36 cases, those 
who had attended a special school were not as well 
adjusted socially as those who had attended regular 
schools. He writes, ““No matter how good a special 
school is, the stigma of special schools still attaches 
itself.” And again, “All that is achieved by herding 
such handicapped children together is the very oppo- 
site of what we should be seeking: we get apathy 
instead of a real sustained will to do; a feeling of 
inferiority, of belonging to a group of children spe- 
.” The author 


seems to approve of special schools for the blind 


cially marked down as different. . 


and deaf. He implies that the teachers in such 
schools are trained and that those in the schools 
for crippled have no special training. He of course 
overlooks the mounting evidence on the damage to 
the emotional health of a child who remains in an 


inappropriate “normal” school setting. 


Whether or not the implied criticism of the 
schools for crippled in England are justified, they 
are merited by few of the special schools of this 
country, where a highly trained staff is considered 
a necessity. 

Whether any given child will profit from a special 
school or a regular school depends on a variety of 
factors, both within the child and within the school 
setting. It is unfortunate that this otherwise thought- 
ful book should imply that all special schools and 
classes are unnecessary and ill advised, on the basis 
of his findings that a few specific children in a few 
specific European schools did not succeed in over- 
coming the emotional problems associated with 


their handicap. 


The book is sympathetically and forcefully writ- 
ten. It is the more dangerous because of the life- 
likeness with which the author is able to convey the 
problems of individual children. Except with refer- 
ence to the school program, the European setting 
does not destroy the validity for American parents 
of the picture drawn. 


by Frances A. Mullen, assistant superintendent in 
charge of special education, Chicago Public Schools 
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ut of the 
Classroom 


COMPILED BY GENEVIEVE DRENNEN 


Sais Up an Ried 


The world is full of exciting things, and children, 
no matter their disability, have so much wide-eyed 
wonderment toward these exciting things that the 
alert, resourceful teacher will capitalize on the vari- 
ous interest evidenced by the children in the group. 
Airplanes, cowboys and Indians, snails, a bird’s 
nest, a colorful leaf, a tramp in the woods can all 
lead, with the guidance and follow-up of the teach- 
er, to worthwhile activities, concepts, and learnings. 
Here are four units which proved successful in 
working with various types of handicapped children 
—they could be used with any group of children 
with variations and adaptations. 


PARLEZ VOUS FRANCAIS? 


WILLIAM STACHEL, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


One morning, a girl came into class quite excited, | words with her. “We want to learn French too,” 





saying that she was going to France next summer. 
“Won't you teach me some French?” she asked. 
Two years of French in undergraduate days hardly 
equipped the teacher for the task but a recent trip 
to France gave assurance and bravery. How do you 
say, “How much does it cost?” and “How are you?” 
She was told and asked to repeat the sentences after 
the whole class had 


the instructor. Before long, 


gathered around and was repeating the French 
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they shouted. 

Since the class was composed of physically handi- 
capped children with average and below average in- 
tellige:.ce, there was the question of the advisability 
of assuming the task of teaching a foreign language 
to such a group. It was decided it wouldn't hurt to 
try. The class started out by learning a few simple 
words, such as numbers, names, and common nouns. 
Soon they were chattering such simple sentences as 
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“Ouvrez la porte,” and “Donnez-moi la crayon.” French Line and the reply gave the rates and 

The commands were acted out. In two weeks time timetables for sailing. The class figured the 

some children had a vocabulary of over 40 French costs, the time it takes to get there, the dis- 

words. tance between France and the United States, 
The youngsters naturally were overjoyed. They the rate of exchange, and other arithmetical 

felt very important and gained quite a feeling of problems. 

accomplishment. They were mastering another lan- 


The geography and history of France were 


guage. : ~ 
studied and the effect of France and the Colo- 


Out of this experience and interest grew a won- é 3 
I 2 : nials on the history and development of the 


derful opportunity to develop a unit on France. fs _ ; ; 
PI ’ I ; United States. Discussing such explorers as 


The following activities were developed: Fitlice ‘Mactediic, ‘Chaaglimn, and LaSalle 


e First a film about France was shown and dis- added to their knowledge. 


cussed. For an English assignment, a letter A group of children drew, cut, colored, pasted, 


was written to the French Embassy requesting painted, and exhibited the French map, colo- 


materials and literature on France. The chil- nies, and explorations. Pupils learned that 


sy = delighted 2 hen they seg . France is a democracy and the role she plays 
) c “Kage -O go T ] - . . 
bulky package containing a variety of pam ia ccatieliels Sinai ails 
phlets, pictures, travel posters, maps, and other 


materials. Pupils gave oral reports to the class on such 
famous French persons as Joan of Arc, Na- 
As the class examined the materials they be- polean, Lafayette, and Pasteur. A trip to a 


came interested in the lovely French cathedrals local dairy plant was made to show the pas- 


and soon constructed a Gothic church out of teurization process after the latter report. 


cardboard and scrap material. They followed 


this project by building an old French castle; French art and other aspects of French cul- 


the Eiffel Tower, and Arch of Triumph were tural life was displayed throughout the class- 


copied. The children made coats of arms and room in the form of pictures, books, maga- 


swords like those used by the French lords of zines, and flags. 


ancient days. Stories about France were read including some 


: ins % by French authors. 
For music, songs such as “Frere Jacques” and 


“Alouette” were learned. Music written by The children discovered that France exerted a 
French composers was played on records. great influence over a large portion of our 
world and that French is spoken in many places 


Pupils brought into the classroom and dis- seichadiun. Qudbec: 


played French and French colonial stamps. bas . ; ; 
It was exciting and challenging to bring a little 
A few children asked, “How much will it cost bit of the French atmosphere to handicapped chil- 


to go to France?” Letters were written to the dren on the shores of the Delaware. 


TRAVEL COSTS MONEY 
WILLIAM SOMMERFIELD, EVANSTON TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


In recent years, many travel folders had been ob- __ the various’states. The folders were the meaningful 
tained by the class of older educable mentally re- _ end of a letter writing project. The colorful folders 
tarded children from the publicity departments of were put to use in the “Travel Costs Money” project. 
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The goals in this project were to utilize basic 
math skills and also teach the pupils that one must 
budget money when traveling. 

Each member of the class was assigned a role to 
play. Some children were interested in being bus 
drivers; others were truck drivers or waitresses; 
some desired other positions having to do with 
travel. All selected a role in which he or she might 
some day be profitably engaged. The students each 
computed how much the person they represented 
would earn in two weeks and then decided to take 
a two-week vacation with that amount of money. 

The folders were placed on a table. Each mem- 
ber of the class was told that he might select one 
from a place that he might be interested in visiting. 
A number of large sheets of white paper were 
stapled together. Each member of the class was 
given a sheaf of the paper. On the top of each 
page they wrote different titles, clothing, transpor- 
tation, hotel bill, food cost, entertainment, and any 
other expense they thought they would meet in 
their travels. 

When one of them would decide on the best 
means of transportation suitable to their budget, 
they would put it down in their travel book. On a 


map the distance was measured and then converted 
into miles by use of the map scale. The next step 
was to help the children find out the transportation 
fares and gas mileage. When one of them would 
arrive at the cost of some item, it would be sub- 
tracted from his budget. 

Some had to re-work their budgets, when they 
found the costs of hotels. The figuring of food 
costs was an exciting investigation into meal plan- 
ning and budgeting. Some of the students had to 
re-plan their entire trip when they saw that they had 
selected a place too distant to travel on their limited 
budgets. Many times they would have to decide on 
a cheaper means of transportation. 

The travel folders gave pictures and information 
concerning the places the students were interested 
in visiting. At the end of the project, each indi- 
vidual “wrote up” his trip in diary form. They also 
made out expense sheets. 

Reading skills, language skills as well as arith- 
metical skills were utilized and the project proved 
so interesting to the students that many wanted to 
start all over again to see if they could budget bet- 


ter for the next trip. 


THE STORY OF AVIATION 


ANASTASIA McCARTHY, SCHOOL #18, YONKERS, NEW YORK 


An older group of mentally retarded children 
had the experience of one of their class taking a 
plane trip to another state to visit a relative. The 
discussions of this trip aroused interest in flight. 
airplanes, pilots, eating on planes, tickets, and the 
various aspects of plane travel. The outline follow- 
ing is a minimum of activities that can be devel- 
oped through interest in “the air age”: 


e Study of individuals involved in aviation de- 


velopment: 


The Wright Brothers 
Charles Lindbergh 
Amelia Earhart 


e Aviation Understandings: 
People of world brought closer together 
Helps in everyday living 
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Helps save lives 

Used to protect crops 

Locates storms; forecasts weather 

Modern airplane; result of centuries of experi- 
mentation 


e Supplementary Use: 

Transportation 

Communication 

Inventions 

Geographical facts — location — distance — 
topography 

Map study 

Interdependence of man 


e Mathematical Concepts: 
Concepts of measurement; time, distance, speed, 
altitude 


Problems 
Time comparisons—boats, bus, car, train, airplane 
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e Vocabulary enlargement: 
landing gear stabilizer 
cockpit fuel tank 
streamline airport 
navigator flight 
propeller beacon 
altitude hangar 
radio wing 
radar tower 
rudder hostess 
control ceiling 
pilot engine 
beam runway 


e Films: 


History of Aviation 


e Follow-up Activities: 


Trip to airport 
Letters for pictures to: 
Civil Aeronautics Authority 
Washington, D. C. 
Commercial Airline Companies 
Airline hostess met with group 
Boarding a plane 


e Additional Reading: 


The Wright Brothers—Random House 
Flight Today and Tomorrow—Whittlesey House 


Wholesome Film Service Inc., 


20 Melrose Street, Boston, Mass. 
Airliner—Eastern Pictures Co., 517 Main Street, 


Davenport, Iowa 


INDIANS 


ELIZABETH A. GREENE, LINCOLN SCHOOL, CRANFORD, NEW JERSEY 


An experience unit should be based on the inter- 
ests and capabilities of the children. There should 
be definite goals toward which to strive. From this 
unit on “Indians” educable children gained insight 


into concepts such as: 


e People who live in close proximity must help 
each other. 

e People should share their knowledge and ma- 
terial things with those who have not been able 
to meet all their own needs. 

e People must learn respect for the opinions, 
work, and efforts of others; that this is needed 
to develop a cooperative atmosphere. 


A class of 12 educable children wanted to study 
Indians. A tepee large enough to permit all of them 
to sit inside the tepee at the same time seemed to 
fascinate them. This interest was the basis of the 
unit. 


The children were able to get five bamboo poles 
that were eight-and-a-half to nine feet long. The 
tepee was to be portable, sometimes being set up in 
the gym or shop or carried outdoors. A small hole 
was bored about eight inches from the top of each 
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pole and wire was put through the hole and fastened 
to keep the poles together. A larger hole was put 
about six inches from the bottom of each pole and 
a piece of clothesline was put through these holes. 
By tying a knot in the rope on both sides of the 
hole, the poles could be extended in the shape of a 
tepee when being used or folded together to carry 
from place to place or for storage. 

Eight yards of unbleached muslin were used for 
the covering of the tepee. Drapery hooks were 
placed at the top and bottom of the muslin to be 
hung on the wire and rope at the top and bottom 
of the poles. Tapes were fastened along each pinked 
seam so the muslin could be tied to the poles. In- 
dian designs were traced and colored with crayons 
around the bottom, top and sides of the tepee. Ani- 
mal pictures were traced on each section of the tent. 
Pressing the tent material with a hot iron on the 
right side of the material kept the crayon from rub- 
bing off. 


The Headdress 


In reading about Indians, the children learned 
that the feathers in a headdress were earned. Each 








The head- 
bands were made by sewing brown wrapping paper 
to a strip of muslin. After the band had an Indian 
design put on it, feathers were sewn or stapled to 














feather indicated an accomplishment. 


the headdress. The feathers were earned by the chil- 
dren for such things as hanging up their wraps 
regularly, putting playthings away after play period, 
chewing food with their lips closed, distributing 
milk to those who had purchased it, and many other 
similar activities. This activity was adapted to suit 
the needs of the individuals in the class. One of the 
major advantages of this type of activity was that 
it need not terminate at any particular time but 
can be carried on throughout the year. 


Names 


Each child wanted an Indian name. A chart was 
made of their given names with their chosen Indian 
names. These names were also fastened to the front 


of each child’s desk with cellophane tape. 
Music 


Drums were made by stretching a piece of an 
inner tube over both ends of oatmeal boxes. The 
rubber ends were then laced with string to keep 
them in place. These home-made drums were used 
for rhythms while listening to Indian music. The 


children enjoyed learning an Indian dance. 
Creative Reports 


From clay, bowls and jars were molded. A rug 
for the floor of the tepee was made on a loom. 

As a result of this “Indian Unit” the children in- 
creased their ability to cooperate. They learned to 
respect each other's opinions and to appreciate the 
efforts of others. They enjoyed finding useful ma- 
terials and suggested ways in which the materials 
were used. They developed the ability to use ma- 
terials economically. 

A major outcome for the group was the growth 
of a feeling of satisfaction in the ability to partici- 
pate successfully in both individual and group ac- 


tivities. 


December 26, 195. 
CEC—SECTION Q, AAAS 
Joint Meeting 


SHOREHAM HOTEL WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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New CEC Reprints 






The Gifted and the Social Studies 





by D. A. Worcester 






4 pages 18¢ per single copy 





Dr. Worcester rallies consideration for the future 
of the social studies. Is now the time for re-examin- 
ing the concept of the social studies? Is it possible 
that some brilliant minds, discouraged by their in- 
ability to fathom human motivation, have fallen back 
to the simpler problems of nuclear physics? 















If Your School and Community Want the Facts 
on Juvenile Delinquency 










by Wm. C. Kvaraceus 





12 pages 30¢ per single copy 







The director of NEA’s Juvenile Delinquency Proj- 
ect offers some suggestions and a comprehensive 
bibliographic reference to help study the school’s role 
and the steps that might be taken by school person- 
nel to help the delinquent and the pre-delinquent. 
















Discounts for quantity orders! 
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may be that there are communities which are so 
well staffed that they would have more favorable 
ratios than most of these cities in almost every meas- 
ure. These communities might be in favored smaller 










communities, suburbs, or cities with special condi- 





tions. In the other direction, communities with more 





severe problems, or more tight-fisted boards, may 





exist which would show less favorable ratios in all 





these measures of generosity of staffing. Within the 





group of large cities here represented, however, it is 





clear that there are very different philosophies and 
practices as to the use of the available teacher 











supply. 
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Arizona State Coiiece. Guiding the exceptional child: 
workshop in education of the exceptional child .. . 1958; 
Director, Dave Sieswerda. 1958. 73 p. Mimeo. Spiral bind- 
ing. Paperbound. Arizona State College, Tempe, Ariz. 

Proceedings of the Fifth Annual Workshop conducted 
by Arizona State College. 


CRUICKSHANK, WILLIAM M., and Jounson, G. ORVILLE, 
ed. Education of exceptional children and youth. 1958. 
723 p. Prentice-Hall, Publishers, Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
$6.95. 

Covering a wide scope in areas of exceptionality, this 
book reviews the development of education for exceptional 
children and examines current programs and _ practices. 
Discussions of specific curricula and methods for the gifted, 
mentally retarded, mentally deficient, various handicapped 
groups, and the emotionally disturbed are included. 

Attention is also directed to guidance and counseling 
services as well as to the administration and supervision of 
educational programs. Eleven specialist contributed to this 
volume: Georgie Lee Abel, Stanley H. Ainsworth, Char- 
lotte B. Avery, Fredericka M. Bertram, Rudolph J. Capo- 
bianco, Frances P. Connor, William M. Cruickshank, James 
M. Dunlap, G. Orville Johnson, William C. Morse, and 
Paul H. Voelker. 


Gisss, Frepertc A, and Stamps, Freperick W. Epilepsy 
handbook. 1958. 101 p. figs., tabs. Charles C Thomas, 
Publ., 301-327 E. Lawrence Ave., Springfield, Ill. $4.75. 

Complete and compact enough for the physician to use 
as a refresher text, this practical book will be of benefit 
also to teachers, parents, social workers, and counselors. 
Epilepsy is defined, the various types of epilepsy are dis- 
cussed in the order of age at which they most frequently 
develop, and a detailed description is given of drugs and 
their selection, dosage, medical management in difficult 
cases, and cases where surgery is indicated. The final chap- 
ter covers briefly the counseling of parents and the patient 
on the management of seizures, diet, schooling, employment, 
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COMPILED WITH ASSISTANCE OF EARL C. GRAHAM, 
NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN AND ADULTS 


NEW BOOKS BRIEFLY REVIEWED 





recreational activities, marriages, and the possibility of 
epilepsy in children. 


GREENE, Marcaret C. L. The voice and its disorders. 
1957. 224 p. figs. Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 
11, N. Y. $7.50. 

This guide to the treatment of voice disorders offers a 
broad treatment of the subject. The author, speech thera- 
pist at Stoke Mandeville Hospital, a well-known rehabili- 
tation center in England, has described the anatomy, physi- 
ology, and physics of normal voice production, provided a 
scientific and rational approach to speech training, and cor- 
related normal function and structure with pathological con- 
ditions and their treatment. An attempt has been made to 
keep the information simple but scientifically accurate and 
comprehensive. 


Grout, Mitprep A. Natural language for deaf children. 
Foreword by Clarence D. O’Connor. 1958. 185 p._ illus. 
Alexander Graham Bell Assn. for the Deaf, Volta Bureau, 
1537 35th St., Washington 7, D. C. $5.62. 

Dr. Groht, who has taught at Lexington School for the 
Deaf for 27 years, explains her philosophy in regard to the 
deaf child’s mastery of language, how this ability can be 
developed in spite of the lack of hearing, and the methods 
she has employed to teach children “natural” language. 
Much practical advice is included with illustrations of 
classroom procedures and samples of compositions written 
by children taught by the “natural” method. Teachers of 
the deaf should find the book valuable for its comparison 
of the method with traditional types of instruction. 


InpustriAL HoME For THE ButNnp, Brooklyn. Rehabilita- 
tion of deaf-blind persons, Vol. 1: A manual for profes- 
sional workers and summary report of a pilot study; a joint 
project of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation . . . and 
the... 1958. 246 p. illus., tabs. Industrial Home for the 
Blind, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. $3.50. 















































Written to aid agencies providing rehabilitation services 
for the deaf-blind, this maaual is the first of its kind to 
present a comprehensive summary of basic techniques em- 
ployed in providing services in major program areas. The 
manual will be followed by a series of five monographs con- 
taining detailed guides for five areas of essential services. 
Chapters were contributed by authorities participating in 
the two-year study. The appendices include a 17-page 
bibliography and a list by states of schools and agencies 
offering services for the deaf-blind. 


Leavitt, JeERoME E., ed. Nursery-kindergarten education. 
1958. 365 p. illus. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. Y. $8. 


Nationally known educators, each writing in his field of 
specialization, have contributed to this comprehensive text- 
book on pre-school education. Basic philosophy, creative 
methods and new techniques, practical information on child 
growth and development, and the necessity of adaptations 
for both slow and gifted children are discussed fully. All 
areas of the curriculum are covered in separate chapters. 


NATIONAL SociETY FOR THE Stupy oF Epucation. Edu- 
cation for the gifted: the 57th yearbook of the... Part II: 
edited by Nelson B. Henry. 1958. 420 p. University of 
Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. $3.25, 
paperbound; $4, clothbound. 


Earlier contributions of the Society in this field appeared 
in Part II of the 19th yearbook and in part I of the 23rd 
yearbook. This current book brings the discussion up to 
date on social factors responsible for interest in the gifted, 
the nature of giftedness, identifying gifted children, char- 
acteristics and objectives of programs of education for this 
group, enrichment programs in elementary and secondary 


schools and institutions of higher learning, student guid- 
ance, preparation of teachers of the gifted, and community 
aspects of educational program planning. 


Puetps, WintHrop M., Hopkins, THomas W., and 
Cousins, Ropert. The cerebral-palsied child; a guide for 
parents. 1958. 237 p. Simon and Schuster, Rockefeller 
Center, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. $3.95. 


Written by a physician outstanding in the field of cere- 
bral palsy, a principal of a special school for exceptional 
children, and an editor and writer who is the parent of a 
handicapped child, this book will answer plainly, as far as 
the facts are known, the multitude of questions which 
parents of the cerebral palsied ask concerning their care. 
All aspects—parental attitudes, emotional and personality 
problems of the child, recreational and vocational needs, 
problems of the severely handicapped, home care, and spe- 
cial education—are covered comprehensively. Appendices 
contain a listing of United Cerebral Palsy Association affilli. 
ates and a regional directory of day and boarding schools, 
reprinted from the revised 1958 Directory for Exceptional 
Children, published by Porter Sargent, Publisher. 


Sancer, GERHART. The adjustment of severely retarded 
adults in the community; a study of former pupils of low 
10 classes held by the Board of Education of the City of 
New York, 1929-1956. 1957. 176 p. tabs. New York State 
Interdepartmental Health Resources Board, Rm. 1212, 11 
N. Pearl St., Albany 7, N. Y. 


Areas of interest explored were: characteristics of the 
retarded and their families, institutionalization, home ad- 
justment, community and vocational adjustment, use of 
community resources by families of the retarded, and plans 
for the retarded person’s future considered by the family. 
The detailed analysis of adjustment was based on 347 cases 
of persons now residing in the community. 


PERIODICAL ARTICLES AND PAMPHLETS 


AUDITORY IMPAIRMENTS 


Frisina, D. Rosert. “Basic considerations in auditory 
Am. Annals of the Deaf. May, 1958. 103:3:459- 


training.” 
66. 


A review of the deviations found in the child’s hearing 
mechanism as compared with normal hearing, problems in- 
volved in obtaining valid and reliable results in hearing 
tests, in testing the mentally retarded, and in determining 
hearing thresholds. 


Levine, Epna Simon. Psychological aspects and prob- 
lems of early profound deafness. 1958. 24 p. American An- 
nals of the Deaf, Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D. C. 
25¢. 


Reprinted from: The Hoosier, Indiana State School for 
the Deaf. 
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Author of Youth in a Soundless World (N. Y. Univ. 
Press, 1956), Dr. Levine is at present Associate Research 
Scientist with the New York State Psychiatric Institute’s 
Mental Health Project for the Deaf. Lack of ability to 
understand the complex nature of the deaf child’s problems 
coupled with defensive attitudes in parents are adverse 
factors hindering the deaf child’s development. The coun- 
selor is given some pointers for aiding young deaf clients. 


Miter, June, Rousey, Crype L., and Goerzincer, C. P. 
“An exploratory investigation of a method of improving 
speechreading.” Am. Annals of the Deaf. May, 1958. 103: 
3:473-78. 


Subjects were three normal hearing groups of 20 adults 
each; each group was tested under varying conditions and 
the Utley and the Costello Speech Reading tests were ad- 
ministered before and after the groups received various 
types of auditory stimulation. The group receiving delayed 
feedback showed significant increase in speechreading 
ability. 
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FOR EDUCATORS OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN... 


A unique program of Courses, 
Workshops, Conferences and 
Demonstration School in 


Administration 

Blind and Partially Sighted 
Cerebral Palsy 

Crippled Children 

Deaf and Hard of Hearing 

Gifted Children 

Hospitalized and Homebound Children 
Mental Retardation 

Multiple Handicapped 

Psychology of Exceptional Children 
Remedial Reading 

Severely Retarded Children 

Speech Correction 

Vocational Rehabilitation 


From the mural on the wall in the main lounge to the bright classrooms and fine facilities for research the 
Special Education Building is dedicated to the education and service of teachers of exceptional children. 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Summer Session 1959—June 29 to August 7 


For further information write: Dr. William M. Cruickshank, Director, Education of 
Exceptional Children, School of Education, Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, N. Y. 


SitverMAN, S. Ricuarp. “The hearing handicapped; 
their education and rehabilitation.” Postgrad. Med. Mar., 


1958. 23:3:321-30. 


This article, the seventh of a series on physical medicine 
and rehabilitation, discusses hearing impairment as it in- 
terferes with or retards social efficiency in its broadest 
sense. The education and rehabilitation of deaf and hard 
of hearing pérsons are considered separately; a technique 
and mechanical aids are mentioned briefly. A list is given 
of organized groups and agencies. 28 references. 


Sortini, ADAM J. Speechreading; a guide for the laymen. 
1958. 50 p. Alexander Graham Bell Assn. for the Deaf, 
Volta Bureau, 1537 35th St., N. W., Washington 7, D. C. $1. 


A booklet of simple, explanatory material planned to 
guide parents and teachers in their efforts to help children 
seen for diagnostic evaluation at Children’s Hospital, Bos- 
ton. Suggestions for helping the child adjust to a hearing 
aid, and especially, how to teach children to speechread 
are covered, 


Wortuincton, AnNA May. “Psychological implications 
of integration of deaf children with hearing children.” Am. 
Annals of the Deaf. May, 1958. 103:3:467-72. 


From her experience with the public school program in 
Chio where both segregated and integrated systems of edu- 
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cation are employed for the deaf, Dr. Worthington has 
concluded that there is need for both types and for all 
degrees of integration. 


ORTHOPEDIC AND NEUROLOGIC 
IMPAIRMENTS 


BernaBEU, Epnita P. “The effects of severe crippling on 
the development of a group of children.” Psychiatry. May, 
1958. 21:2:169-94. 


An analytic study of the psychic development of seven 
girls and one boy hospitalized for poliomyelitis in the Re- 
habilitation Pavilion of the University Pediatric Hospital, 
Geneva, Switzerland. Frustration, anxiety, and rage were 
the core reactions to crippling. Problems encountered in 
psychotherapeutic and ward management are discussed. 


FLeiscHer, Ernest and Kart, Maperine. “A physical 
evaluation form for classroom vocational guidance with the 
cerebral palsied.” Cerebral Palsy Rev. May-June, 1958. 19: 
3:4-5. 

This chart is a variation of similar physical ability record- 
ing forms in. use in clinic facilities, rehabilitation counseling 
offices, and sheltered workshops. It is useful to the teacher 
and administrator in planning vocational guidance activities 












NEA JOURNAL REPRINTS 









EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN. 18 page reprint of 
special feature, NEA Journal, December 1958. 
Includes articles on the emotionally disturbed, 
the hard-of-hearing, the partially seeing, the 
crippled, and the mentally retarded, as well as 
a discussion of school responsibility for train- 
able but non-educable children. Single copies, 
30¢; 10 or more copies, 20¢ each. 


















Boys AND GirLS WITH SPECIAL ABILITIES. 
15 page reprint of Special Feature, NEA Jour- 
nal, October 1958. Includes suggestions for 
grouping, and for teaching English, mathe- 
languages, social 







matics, science, foreign 


studies, art, and music. Single copies, 30¢; 






10 or more copies, 20¢ each. 






Order from 






National Education Association, 






Publications-Sales Section 


1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 






and curriculum construction and introduces the student to 
a type of rehabilitation counselor activity which he will 
encounter later as he seeks employment. 


Kocu, Fremont P. “A nursery school for children with 
cerebral palsy; five-year follow-up study of 13 children.” 
Pediatrics. Aug., 1958. 22:2:329-35. 


At Los Angeles Children’s Hospital 13 children were eval- 
uated independently five years after graduation by the 
medical director, nursery school teacher, physical, occupa- 
tional, and speech therapists, socal worker, and psychologist, 
with findings correlated by the medical director. Tentative 
conclusions are made in the summary as to the benefits of 
the program and recommendations for improving service. 


Linpe, Tom and Patterson, C. H. “The MMPI in cere- 
bral palsy.” J. Consulting Psych. June, 1958. 22:3:210-12. 


An abstract of Mr. Linde’s M.A. thesis, University of IIli- 
nois. Results of testing 33 cerebral palsied persons suggest 
that the cerebral palsied are better adjusted, or less 
neurotic, than those with multiple sclerosis. There is no 
evidence as yet of unique personality types associated with 
differing disabilities. 
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Paper Covered Books and 
Pamphlets 









Films on the Handicapped—An Annotated 
Directory by Jerome H. Rothstein and Thomas 
O’Connor. 1955. 56 p. $1.00. 

Directory with annual supplements for 
1956, 1957 and 1958, $1.50. 2-9 copies 10%; 
10 or more 20%. 









Listings grouped by type of disability, indi- 
cating nature of the subject matter, from 
whom to borrow or rent, and other pertinent 
details. 










Mental Retardation—A Special Bibliography 
by Mary E. Harnett. 






234 listings under 10 major classifications, 
including Parent-Child Relations, Classroom 
Procedures, etc. 1956. 17 p. 35¢: 2-9 copies 
10%; 10 or more 20%. 
















Evaluation and Education of the Cerebral 
Palsied Child—The New Jersey Study, by 
Hopkins, Bice and Colton, with introduction 
by Winthrop Morgan Phelps, M.D. Second 
printing, Oct. 1955. 113 p. $1.60; 2-9 copies 
10%: 10 or more 20%. 















Discusses physical, educational and psycho. 
training and 





logical findings, educational 






therapy, and integration of services. Contains 





more than 50 figures and tables. 







Order directly from 








The Council for Exceptional Children, 
a Department of NEA 







1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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MascHMEYER, JosepH E. and others. “Pre-vocational and 
yocational training for the cerebral palsied.” Arch. Phys. 
Med. and Rehab. Aug., 1958. 39:8:488-93. 


A study was made of 250 clients served by the Industrial 
Training Workshop operated by United Cerebral Palsy 
Association of Los Angeles County for the period 1954-57. 
Significant improvement was noted in the daily living skills 
of those trained at the center. Full-time employment rose 
from 15% to 60%. This study was supported in part by a 
research grant from the U. S. Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation. 


Occ, Evizasetu. Out of the shadows; the story of muscu- 
lar dystrophy. 1958. 28p. (Public affairs pamph. no. 271) 
Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 E. 38th St., New York 16, 
N. Y. 25¢. 


Another in the series of pamphlets intended for public 
education on specific diseases, their symptoms, prognosis, 
and treatment. 


PosniAk, ABRAHAM QO, and others. “Evaluation of re- 
habilitation of the severely handicapped cerebral palsied 
child.” Arch. Phys. Med. and Rehab. Aug., 1958. 39:8: 
482-87. 


A study was made of the functional accomplishments of 
53 consecutive patients at Bird S. Coler Hospital, New York 
City, whose average therapy program was 11 months. Prog- 
ress by IQ groupings is charted and shows that ambulation 
training, as well as self-care skills, can be taught even the 
severely retarded. Criteria for the evaluation of speech 
improvement are most difficult to develop. 


Unitrep CerespraL Patsy Associations. Day camping for 
the cerebral palsied. 1958. 27 p. illus., forms. The Assns., 
321 W. 44th St., New York 36, N. Y. (Program bul. no. 11.) 


The problems of setting up a day camp for the cerebral 
palsied are often complex; this manual seeks to clarify 
those relating to planning, organization, and programming. 


RETARDED MENTAL DEVELOPMENT 


Drayer, Cart and Mauss, Irvinc. “Some common medi- 
cal problems encountered in mentally retarded children.” 
N. Y. State J. Med. Mar. 1, 1958. 58:5:670-74. 


A study of 50 mentally retarded children at a pediatric 
psychiatric clinic, covering etiology, nutritional status, 
susceptibility or unusual reactions to illness, congenital ab- 
normalities, abnormal neurologic findings, and accident 
proneness. 


Ervin, Epomunp N. “The problems of the mentally re- 
tarded child in Maine.” J. Maine Med. Assn. Feb., 1958. 
49:2:48-54., 
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@ SPEECH CORRECTION 

AND IMPROVEMENT 

@ LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 
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A series of six independent, non- Speech stimulation materials and test 
sequential workbook-type books de- exercises included. Activities pre- 
signed to aid in correcting and im- sented designed co stimulate language 


proving speech sounds most frequent- development. Knowledge of reading 
ly misarticulated: S-R-—Th—L—K— not required. Catalog sent upon re- 


G. Basic emphasis in each is on ear quest. 
training and sound discrimination. ) 


— 


@ Jack Matthews, Ph. D., Chairman 


Speech Department, University of Pittsburg/ 


@ Jack W. Birch, Ph. D., Director 


Department of Special Education, University of Pittsburg 


@ Elizabeth Ruth Phillips, Assistant Professor of 


West Virginia University, Morgantown 
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The Committee on Problems of the Mentally Retarded 
presents the joint report of the Committee and its subcom- 
mittee groups on its findings. Included are information on 
the incidence of mental retardation in Maine, surveys to be 
undertaken for purposes of comparison of services with 
those in other states, the status of professional services in 
Maine including education and vocational guidance, and 
recommendations for improving teacher training and state 
facilities. 


Conpor, Emery I. and Levsarc, Morrison. “Techniques 
and expressive therapy integrated into the treatment of 
mentally retarded children.” Am. J. Mental Deficiency. 
July, 1958. 63:1:60-63. 


Describes functions of the play-room at the Clinic for 
Mentally Retarded Children, Flower and Fifth Avenue Hos- 
pitals, New York City. A specific play technique with 
paper cutouts has been found extremely helpful in therapy 


sessions. 


Hapin, VircintA. “Basic issues concerning the education 
of children with cerebral defects.” Am. J. Mental Deficiency. 
July, 1958. 63:1:31-37. 


Four questions are posed which must be considered be- 


fore curriculum planning is attempted. General aims for 
such planning are outlined. 30 references. 
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Just off the presses! 


Reprint of articles by Edgar A. Doll in the 
1958, September and October issues of 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN. 

“Workshops and Occupational Education Programs 
for the Mentally Retarded” 


A Two-Part Series 
© 


Part One 
SHELTERED WORKSHOPS 
MENTALLY RETARDED 


Part Two 
OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION FOR THE 
ADOLESCENT MENTALLY DEFICIENT IN 
A SCHOOL PROGRAM 


FOR THE 


6 
20c for the 
combination reprint 
(Discounts for quantity orders) 
Order from 


THE COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 





Hunt, Betty and Patrrerson, RutH M. “Performance of 
brain-injured and familial mentally deficient children on 
visual and auditory sequences.” Am. J. Mental Deficiency. 
July, 1958. 63:1:72-80. 


Results of the study suggest that teaching methods should 
be altered to facilitate the use of cues from the area least 
handicapped. Children should possibly be classified and 
grouped on the basis of disability as well as on mental 
and chronological age. 


Koxstoe, Oxiver P. “Language training of low-grade 
mongoloid children.” Am. J. Mental Deficiency. July, 1958. 
63:1:17-30. 


Findings of a study at Lincoln (Ill.) State School re- 
vealed differences that were statistically significant between 
the experimental group and a control group which received 
no intensive individual training. Includes an observational 
rating scale used for evaluating language ability, and a 
description of procedures for “stimulated” situations useful 
in scoring patients’ language ability. 


Kratrer, F, E, “A modern approach to mental deficiency.” 
N. Carolina Med. J. July, 1958. 19:7:268-71. 


Currently mental deficiency is regarded as a social, moral, 
legal, and economic problem rather than a disease. Dr, 
Kratter discusses current attitudes and policies on the care 
and management of mental defectives. 


Mark, Henry J. and PASAMANICK, BENJAMIN. “Asynchro- 
nism and apparent movement thresholds in brain-injured 


children.” J. Consulting Psych. June, 1958. 22:3:173-77, 


A report on differences in foveal asynchronism, apparent 
movement, and peripheral two-point thresholds found be. 
tween brain-injured (pyramidal tract damaged) and a con. 
trol group of children. Visual thresholds in this experiment 
did not, on the whole, discriminate as sharply between the 
brain-injured and control groups as did the light perception 
thresholds tested in previous investigation (see below). 


Mark, Henry J. and PasaMAnick, BENJAMIN. “Variabil- 
ity of light perception thresholds in brain-injured children,” 
J. Abnormal and Social Psych. July, 1958. 57:1:25-28. 


A report of differences detected in absolute light percep. 
tion and apparent movement thresholds in 10 children with 
pyramidal tract damage as compared with the thresholds 
and variability of 10 non-brain-injured handicapped chil- 
dren of comparable age, IQ, and sex distribution. 


NATIONAL AssOcIATION OF RETARDED CHILDREN. Audio- 
visual material on mental retardation; (2d ed.) 1958. 42 p, 
Mimeo. Looseleaf. The Assn., 99 University Place, New 
York 3, N. Y. 20¢. 


A revised edition of a booklet first published in 1956, its 
listing includes films, film strips, records, and tape record- 


ings. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR RETARDED CHILDREN. Funda- 
mentals in organizing a sheltered workshop for the mentally 
retarded; (guidelines and bibliography), prepared by Wil- 
liam A. Fraenkel. 1958. 9 p. Mimeo. The Assn., 99 Uni- 
versity Place, New York 3, N. Y. 20¢. 


Prepared as a preliminary guide, this memorandum sug- 
gests briefly steps to be taken, from the planning of a sur- 
vey of need and the determination of type of facility through 
the administrative work of setting up the shop and staffing, 


NaTIONAL AssociATION FOR RETARDED CHILDREN. Some 
thoughts on planning day schools for retarded children. 
1958. 21 p. illus., floor plans. Mimeo. The Assn., 99 Uni- 
versity Place, New York 3, N. Y. 25¢. 


Advice for community organizations planning school build- 
ings for mentally retarded children. Examples of buildings 
planned to serve retarded children of various degrees of 
educability, in several types of settings and programs, are 
briefly described and illustrated. 


New York State Jornt LecisLativE COMMITTEE ON 
MeEnTAL Retarpation. Report of . . . 1958. 1958. 79 p. 
illus. (Legislative doc. (1958) no. 83) Available from Earl 
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W. Brydges, Chairman, Joint Legislative Committee on 
Mental Retardation, Albany, N. Y. 


A review of progress in New York State during the past 
two years in relation to the education and care of the 
mentally retarded. 


Ruess, Ausrey L, “Some cultural and personality aspects 
of mental retardation.” Am. J. Mental Deficiency. July, 
1958. 63:1:50-59. 


A summary of a Ph.D. dissertation, University of Chicago, 
1956. Intelligence test scores alone can be ambiguous but 
when used in conjunction with research findings and other 
intelligence tests, a clearer picture of intellectual ability 
emerges, presenting an argument for a re-evaluation of 
methods used in determining mental retardation, especially 
among children of lower socio-economic groups. 


Smitu, H. W. “Oasis, a school for retarded children.” 
S. African Med. J. June 21, 1958. 32:25:643-44. 


Describes services of a full-time day school maintained by 
the Association for the Help of Retarded Children, a local 
voluntary organization in Cape Town, South Africa. 


Tizarp, J. “Research in mental deficiency.” Med. World. 
July, 1958. 89:1:41-45. 


An English authority in the field of mental deficiency 
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reviews research needs in this area which have been sug- 
gested by the recommendations of the Royal Commission 
on the Law Relating to Mental Deficiency. 


West VirciniA. State Department of Health. Proceedings 
of the Second Seminar on Mental Retardation . . . March 
10 and 11, 1958. 1958. 49 p. The Dept., Charleston 5, W. 
Va. 


Included are addresses by Dr. Henrietta L. Marquis, 
pediatric consultant, reviewing the Departments’ mental re- 
tardation program; by G. Orville Johnson who discussed 
public school and custodial provisions; and a discussion on 
community resources by Rudolph P. Hormuth of HEW. 


SPEECH IMPAIRMENTS 


Dowp, ANN He ten. “The role of speech therapy in the 
personality development of the mentally retarded child.” 
Bul., Georgetown Univ. Med. Center. Jan., Mar., May, 
1958. 11:3, 4, & 5. 3 pts. 


Because of lack of intellectual capacity in the mentally 
retarded, the.speech therapist employs speech therapy to 
bring about modifications of concepts of self and the en- 
vironment in order to help the child achieve a more or- 
ganized personality. Group therapy has been found the 
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Reprints on helping to educate 


the exceptional child 


Per 
Copy 
Title: Cost 


Spotting Potential Delinquents in the School. 


Selma J. Glick. 6 p. ae t-, ae 


Blind Youngsters in Nursery Schools and Kin- 
dergartens. Margery Cutsforth. Oct. 1957. 
Differential Effects of Total Blindness and 
Partial Sight on Several Personality Traits. 
Herbert Greenberg and Sidney Jordan. Both of 
these articles are contained in one 1I1-page 


reprint. 


Child Therapy—A Frame of Reference. John 
Whithall and A. Rittenhouse. 6 p. 


Classroom Teachers Can Help Maladjusted 
Children, N. E. Cutts and Nicholas Mosely. 4 p. 


Conserving Ability in the Sciences. Paul Witty 
and Samuel W. Bloom. 8 p. 


Counseling Parents of Gifted Children. Samuel 
R. Laycock. 4 p. 


An Evaluation of Vision Screening. Franklin 
M. Foote, M.D., and Marian M. Crane, M.D. 
10 p. 


The Four IQ’s. Edgar A. Doll. 3 p. 


Dynamics of the Underachievement of Gifted 
Students. John Curtis Gowan. 5 p. 
Discounts for this List 


For a total of 2-9 copies from this list, deduct 5¢ each 


For a total of 10-99 copies from this list, deduct 8¢ 


each 


For a total of 100 or more copies from this list, de- 
duct 10¢ each 


Tue Councit ror ExcertionaL CHILDREN 
1201 SixteentH Street, N.W. 
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most effective type of speech therapy for the development 
of personality as well as speech in these children. An 
M.A. dissertation, Catholic University of America. 


Harris, NatHAN P, “Massachusetts law to educate apha. 
sics.” Am. Annals of the Deaf. May, 1958. 103:3:479-80. 


A brief explanation of the problems involved in attempt- 
ing to educate multiple handicapped children with question- 
able hearing loss in schools for the deaf; the aphasic chi!d, 
in particular, needs a tutorial program suited to his needs. 
Massachusetts has recognized the need for special classes 
for aphasics and accordingly passed legislation providing 
for their instruction. 


Mark, Henry J. and Harpy, Wittiam G. “Orienting re- 
flex disturbances in central auditory or language handi- 
capped children.” J. Speech and Hear. Disorders. Aug, 
1958. 23:3:237-42. 


A discussion of a research project focusing attention on 
the relation between disorganized learning processes and 
orienting reflex disturbances in cases of central auditory or 
language disorders. Such disturbances possibly emerge as 
late as the third or fourth year of life. The authors also 
suggest that inability of the auditory system to serve more 
complex communicative functions gives rise to disorganized 
learning processes, which, in turn, explains the extinction 
of a previously present orienting reflex. Practical implica- 
tions of the findings are discussed. 


Mecuam, Mer.in J. A scale for measuring level of verbal 
communication behavior in children; a manual of item 
definitions and score sheet. 1958. (11) p. tab. Mimeo. The 
Author, Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah. 


This scale is an extension of the communication portion 
of the Vineland Social Maturity Scale with the addition of 
approximately 34 items from various standard sources. Ten- 
tative data reveal the scale is reliable and valid as a diag- 
nostic instrument. 


ScHLANGER, Bernarp B, “Speech therapy with mentally 
retarded children.” J. Speech and Hear. Disorders. Aug., 
1958. 23:3:298-301. 


A non-directive therapy approach is described, with ex- 


amples of activities used in promoting speech and language 
development in the young retarded child. 


GENERAL 


Aut InpiaA OccupATIONAL THERAPISTS’ AssocIATION. Bom- 
bay Random Sample Survey of the Handicapped, conducted 
by the ... on behalf of the Central Advisory Council for 
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and Hearing 


The blocks are an 
invitation to dra- 
matic play that mo- 
tivates speech... 
creates new situa- 
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can make speech 
practice fun 


FOR BLIND 


Fingers easily find 
the raised “lip” 
ends of Mor-Pla 
blocks . . . chil- 
dren can adven- 
ture safely into 
building projects 
that teach space 
relationships . . . 
concepts of num- 
ber and measure 


SLOW 
LEARNERS 
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Count change in 
the block store... 
buy a ticket on the 
block bus — so 
many ways Mor- 
Pla blocks help 
you turn drill into 
play 


FOR 
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needs 
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+ ++ a sure sense 
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DIRECT: 
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builds every- 
thing shown 
here — twelve 
12” Ponderosa 
pine blocks, 
four 36” boards 


$30 


f.o.b. Birmingham, 
Michigan 


now see how much they can do 
with this easy interlock 


Quickly, they'll build stores, stairs, towers, 
trains—big things they can play in, climb 
on. 

They'll work together on absorbing projects 
—discovering satisfaction in doing—and not 


needing help. 


Each light, hollow Mor-Pla block fits into 
the next, and locks. Building is quick, struc- 
tures STAY UP—learning thrives in this 
delightful block world. Give your own chil- 
dren the kind of play all children need— 





write Mor-Pla today! 


mor-pla jumbo-blox Dept. E-12, Box 414, Detroit 31, Michigan 
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the Education of the Handicapped, Ministry of Education, 
Government of India. 1957. (63) p. tabs. The Assn., The 
Amerind, 15th Road, Khar, Bombay 21, India. 


Methods of the survey, data from various schedules cover- 
ing socio-economic characteristics, duration of handicap, 
etiology of handicap, and prognosis for rehabilitation are 
discussed briefly. Schedule forms used in the survey are 


included. 


AMERICAN Psycutatric Association. Variation in or- 
ganization practices among child guidance clinics, 1955. 
1958. 20 p. charts, tabs. (Fact Sheet, Joint Information 
Service ... June, 1958, no. 6) Public Relations Dept., Natl. 
Assn. for Mental Health, 10 Columbus Circle, New York 


19, N. Y. 


A summary of reports from 95 member clinics of the 
American Association of Psychiatric Clinics for Children. 
The appendix lists membership qualifications of the Ameri- 
can Assn. of Psychiatric Clinics for Children. 


ARBUCKLE, ANNE HoLpEen. A summary of the findings of 
a survey of opportunities for the enrollment of young ex- 
ceptional children in pre-school facilities of Texas. 1958. 
11 p. Mimeo. Texas Dept. of Public Welfare, Tribune 
Bldg., Austin, Texas. 


The survey was designed to gather data from day-care 
centers, nursery schools, and kindergartens in Texas offer- 
irg services to exceptional children within groups of nor- 
mal children. Establishment of special education programs 
for children three years of age or older is urged. 


BayLey, Nancy. “Value and limitations of infant test- 
ing.” Children. July- Aug., 1958. 5:4:129-33. 


A discussion of the nature and determining factors of 
children’s intelligence; the limited value of intelligence 
tests for children under two or three years of age, and the 
importance of their use in developmental diagnosis. 


Bocarpus, La Donna. Let’s play; one of a series of 
guides on using the out-of-doors in Christian education; for 
leaders and parents of six-to-twelve-year-olds. 1958. 48 p. 
Div. of Christian Education, Natl. Council of Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A., 120 E. 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 
70¢. 


Explaining the values of play activities, outdoor play in- 
terests according to age, and the limitations of the handi- 
capped included in recreational activities, the author of 
this booklet offers as well many suggestions for varied ac- 
tivities—dramatic play, rhythmic experiences, active and 
quiet games. 


Another booklet of the series is Let’s go exploring, by 
Leo Rippy, Jr. (1958, 32 p, 60¢), which discusses outdoor 
excursions for the same age group. 
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CaLirorNiIA. STATE DEPARTMENT OF Epucation. Hand- 
book on parent education; revised by Milton Babitz. 55 p, 
illus. (Bul., Calif. State Dept. of Educ. May, 1958. 27:3.) 
Textbooks and Publications Division, California State Dept, 
of Education, 721 Capitol Ave., Sacramento 14, Calif. 25¢, 


This revised edition of a handbook first published in 1950 
discusses the current status of parent education in Cali- 
fornia, organization of effective community programs of 
parent education, techniques employed, and California’s 
program of public school adult education. 


Connon, Marcaret E, “Extracurricular activities of 
physically handicapped students.” Personnel and Guidance 
J. Sept., 1958. 37:1:53-54. 


Since 1946 more than 300 physically handicapped stu- 
dents have attended City College. The responses to a ques- 
tionnaire sent to 100 are tabulated. All types of handicaps 
were represented in all types of social, hobby, professional, 
and general activities. 


De Hirscu, Katrina. “Tests designed to discover poten. 
tial reading difficulties at the six-year old level.” J. South 
African Logopedic Soc. June, 1958. 5:1:3-9. 


The Pediatric Language Disorder Clinic, Columbia-Pres- 
byterian Medical Center, New York, has developed pro- 
cedures to predict future reading performance. Systematic 
observations will not only help to identify the child who 
may have reading difficulties but also may suggest areas in 
which specific techniques in training can be used to advan- 


tage. 


Gr. Brit. Ministry oF Epucation. Education in 1957; 
being the report of the .. . and the statistics of public edu- 
cation for England and Wales. 1958. 198 p. tabs. (Cmnd, 
454) H. M. Stationery Off., London, and available in the 
U. S. from British Information Services, 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. $1.70. 


Chapter II discusses briefly (p. 20-23) special education 
and statistical tables (p. 137-43) analyzes services offered. 


Ituinois. DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WeLFARE. Children’s 
laws, revised to include laws enacted through June 30, 1957; 
compiled by ... Child Welfare Services. 1958. 184 p. The 
Dept., Springfield, Illinois. 


Includes the section on laws relating to the physically 
handicapped and special schools (p. 134-152). 


Missourt HeattH Councit. Fact manual; facilities for 
service for the handicapped and agencies supplying serv- 
ices. 1958. 58 p. The Council, P. O. Box 658, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


Gives background information on the activities of local 
agencies and groups, voluntary statewide organizations, and 
A summary of data obtained in a special 
survey of handicapped children, for the period of 1957-1958, 
is included, specifying type of handicapped and attendance 
(or non-attendance) in school, by county. 


state services. 
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